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THE TERM AND TENURE OF OFFICE. IIL. 


HE fact that those holding under four-year terms have, as we have 
T seen, retained their places for much shorter periods than those 
unaffected by such terms, seems decisive that short terms tend to 
instability—in other words, produce the rotation which their cham- 
pions favor. The more carefully we consider the subject on grounds 


of reason, the more fear we may well have if short terms are to be 
made universal. Quite aside from the fact that such terms are de- 
manded in the name of rotation and of the communistic theory that 
every man has an equal right to office, they make a sort of legis- 
lative proclamation of such doctrines. They apply alike to worthy 
and unworthy officials, and hence tell the people that every officer, 
no matter how pure and useful, should leave his place at the end 
of four years. He is, in the spirit of such law, if he stays longer, 
an odious monopolist, holding by favor what belongs to another. 
A law fixing a four years’ term plainly says that a ministerial officer 
should not hold his place either so long as he remains upright and 
efficient, or so long as his superior officer regards him as more 
useful to the public than an inexperienced man would be, but that, 
for reasons paramount to all such considerations, his service should 
end absolutely with the four years. These reasons—however parti- 
san, communistic, or corrupt,—are by the legislative made impera- 
tive upon the executive ; they are unavowed by the law, and are 
left to mere inference on the part of the people. They are reasons, 
at once vague and mysterious, which plainly and equally disregard 
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personal merit in the inferior officer displaced and the responsi- 
bility of his superior for good administration in his own depart- 
ment. At best, they are an invasion by the legislative upon the 
executive; for they fully imply that the executive shall not re- 
move those unfit for the public service, and cannot be trusted to 
decide how long the services of a subordinate are useful to the 
public—powers which, under the Constitution, plainly belong to the 
executive. Will any well-informed, candid man claim that our 
executive service has been injured by too much stability or experi- 
ence on the part of those who fill it? Can any facts be referred 
to which show that the public work would be done better or with 
less expense if the service of the near eighty thousand officials not 
under a four years’ term had been as short as has been the 
service of the thirty-five hundred who hold under such a term? 
On the contrary, have not inexperience, incapacity, instability and 
political intrigue and agitation—which are the natural results of 
too frequent changes,—been among the great evils of our official 
life ? 

Such considerations will prevent the provision of short terms 
ever being regarded as legislation in the interest of efficient or 
economical administration. They will be regarded as the enforce- 
ment of a pretended system of justice in office-holding,—as an ap- 
proval of increased patronage for parties—of diminished power in 
the executive over its own subordinates,—of encroachment on 
the part of Congress beyond the sphere of its responsibility,—of 
more absolute dependence upon mere favor on the part of subordi- 
nates. Such theories, taught by law, would powerfully tend to 
increase the frequency of removals without cause, and to make 
more respectable and potential the demands of parties, chieftains 
and great officials for patronage, rotation and spoils. 

Short terms are in principle a sort of invitation, even to the 
Executive himself, to remove for reasons other than the good of 
the pullic service; for those terms are in substance a removal, 
every four years, of every person in the public service, not for 
avowed cause, but utterly irrespective of the merits of those re- 
moved. It is now the plain right and duty of the Executive to re- 
move for cause, and not to remove without cause. But the four 
years’ term statute provides for additional removals, irrespective of 
this right and duty and regardless of the judgment of the Execu- 
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tive. They emphatically teach servility by saying to every subor- 
dinate: “ Your sole chance of holding beyond the four years de- 
pends on Executive favor exerted for your re-appointment. A 
peaceful holding is not to be a consequence of well doing. Look to 
favor and influence. Under the laws of your country, or by reason 
of any merit or usefulness they pretend to respect, you have no 
claim to stay an hour beyond the quadrennial period.”” Mr. Web- 
ster, in 1835, in urging the repeal of the four years’ term of 1820, 
covered the ground in these words: “The law itself vacates the 
office and gives the means of rewarding a friend without the exer- 
cise of the power of removal at all. Here is increased power with 
diminished responsibility. Here is a still greater dependence on 
Executive favor, and, of course, a new dominion over opinion and 
over conduct.” , 

If official merit, in the estimation of the appointing power, is a 
good reason for continuing longer in office, why bring the holding 
to an end by a fixed term? The end of the term but refers that 
same question to the identical authority which would, except for 
the term, have decided‘it. If unworthy to decide when to remove 
for cause, is not the superior officer unworthy to decide when to 
re-appoint for merit ? 

But the four years’ term law does not stop there. It not only 
arms every office-seeker with a new argument for demanding for 
himself the place of the experienced official whose place it vacates, 
but it enables that demand to be complied with without the re- 
sponsibility of a removal. In other words, it invites rotation, 
justifies it, and makes it easy and irresponsible. From the col- 
lector, postmaster and heads of departments,—who have thus far 
been able to retain their subordinates for ten or more years,—the 
extension of that term would take away all means of self-protection, 
and leave them at the mercy of that tremendous pressure of party 
leaders and patronage-mongers which the late President Garfield 
forcibly portrayed. Every reason which could be urged in favor 
of a four years’ term law could also be urged by party managers 
and great officials against re-appointments at the end of those terms. 
For, how is rotation to be secured,—how is each man any more 
certain to get his fair share of office under short terms,—if all 
the good officers who ought not to have been removed are to be 
re-appointed at the end of their terms? If there are not to be 
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more changes under a four years’ term than without it,—if inex- 
perience is not to be increased, and skilled servants whom the 
public has educated are not to be driven out,—then what the gain 
of the short-term law upon the theory of its advocates? It would 
not cause rotation. 

There are doubtless a few worthy persons who favor a law 
creating a four years’ term, because they think it may be made a 
substitute tor removals, and perhaps have a vague idea that it 
will promote justice. But all experience and the very nature of the 
proposed change should admonish them. The arguments of the 
party managers who favor short terms, and of the amiable re- 
formers who incline to accept them, are utterly incompatible. 
When a minority of doctors could not admit a blister to be a 
cure for a carbuncle, they agreed to an application of ice on one 
side and of the blister on the other side; but such reformers pro- 
pose an absolute assent to more fuel for putting out a fire. 

Every patronage-monger,—every caucus manipulator,—every 
shiftless office-seeker of the land,—every aspiring demagogue 
longing for more offices to pledge for votes,—every unscrupulous 
chieftain seeking more callow officials to tax and more places to 
give as bribes,—every intense partisan believing that spoils are the 
strength of parties, and that rotation in office is a vital principle of 
republics,—is not only in favor of a four years’ term, but will insist 
on true Jacksonian proscription during that term. Can any argu- 
ment be necessary to make it clear that every concession to such 
theories but intensifies and embitters the communistic, partisan and 
proscriptive spirit which they embody? Every admission in the 
statutes that some other person than the responsible executive 
officer shall decide how long his subordinate shall be retained, or 
that reasons independent of the merits of the subordinate shall de- 
termine that decision, strengthens the arguments of the spoilsmen 
inthe same degree that it impairs the discipline and efficiency ot 
the service and departs from the principles of the Constitution. 

The language of Mr. Jefferson, in his letter to Mr. Madison 
already quoted, concerning the four years’ term created by the Act 
of 1820, is prophetic. “It saps the constitutional and salutary 
functions of the President and introduces a principle of intrigue 
and corruption which will soon leaven the mass not only of Sen- 
ators but of citizens. If will keep in constant excitement all the 
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hungry cormorants for office; render them, as well as those in 
place, sycophants to their Senators.” Mr. Conkling and his fol- 
lowers thought it had made the people also sycophants to their 
Senators. 

If a ministerial officer should go out at the end of four years, in 
order that a new Administration or party coming into power may 
be able to put in men of their own opinions, why should 
he not go out at any time during his term if he ceases to hold 
the views of the ruling party? If a four years’ term should be 
provided to afford offices for all those seeking them, should 
they not be made yet shorter, and proscriptive removals during 
the term be added for the same reasons, when, as has lately 
been the fact at Washington, the ante-rooms are crowded with 
office-seekers, and the tables of the secretaries are loaded with 
office-begging letters? Such reasons are just as good for bringing 
down the term to two years, to one year, or even to two months, 
as we have seen was the fact in the Florentine and other Italian 
republics. We must reject rotation as a principle, or carry it to its 
legitimate results. If the best ability and character for serving the 
people, and the best and most economical administrators, be not 
the standard and the end recognized by law, then we can nowhere 
set them up against the claims of the communistic office-seeker or 
patronage-monger. 

The proportion of Federal officials to the population ranges 
from one in twenty-four in the District of Columbia, to one in five 
hundred and forty in Vermont and one in fifteen hundred in Georgia. 
The average seems to be about one official among every six hun- 
dred of the population, or one official for every one hundred and 
fifty males and females with some competency for official duties. 
That, as a rule, from five to fifty persons make a contest or claim 
for nearly every vacancy, is well known. Will this demoralizing 
office-seeking be less,—will the feverish and selfish activity of par- 
ties and factions which it stimulates and feeds be diminished,—by 
giving a feur years’ term to eighty thousand additional offices on the 
demand of politicians and office-seekers who declare that every 
man has an equal right to office, and that a quadrennial rotation is 
but yielding to this nght? Having, by proclaiming rotation to be 
a principle of republican justice, provided a place for one office- 
seeker in fifty, shall we be more or less able than before to resist 
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the communistic demand of the other forty-nine office-seekers ? 
Will it tend to dissuade them from demanding removals without 
cause, or to make them better satisfied that Senators hold for six 
years, and judges during good behavior ? 

It hardly need be pointed out that terms fixed by law would 
advertise to parties, to every office-seeker, and to the feudal lords 
of patronage, the precise dates of every vacancy. He must know 
little of office-seeking, or of partisan methods for controlling ap- 
pointments, who does not see that every approaching vacancy 
would be the subject of deliberate and mischievous bargains and 
combinations of influence for filling it. The appointing power would 
be solicited for pledges, men of prominence would be pressed for 
recommendations, party leaders would be besieged for influence, 
every corrupt element and every pernicious activity of politics 
would be intensified beyond anything yet known. For, so long as 
a removal must precede an appointment, there is a great uncer- 
tainty as to whether any vacancy will exist, and a concentrated 
effort at a decisive moment is generally impracticable. The ap- 
pointing power has some chance of self-protection. An inevitable 
vacancy ata time known months or years before would change all 
this. The potentates of patronage would wrangle over, bargain 
for and apportion every vacancy months before it happened. 

If any man doubt whether a four years’ term for the clerks at 
Washington, and at the custom-houses and post-offices, wouid 
make our politics more feverish and corrupt, let him reflect upon 
the probable effects in these particulars of a one year or six months’ 
term for such offices, as compared with the probable effects of a 
twenty years’ term. Short terms would keep the patronage- 
mongers forever active, the partisan cauldron forever boiling. 
Congressmen would need to give two-thirds instead of one- 
third of their time, as now, to office-seekers; while the long 
term would suppress a large part of our corrupt patronage, and 
would for that reason be fiercely opposed by the worst class of 
politicians. If, possibly, by one extreme, we might burthen the 
departments with a few dotards, it is plain that by the other we 
might, for lack of experience, arrest the public work and make 
office-seeking and office-brokerage a great business of the country. 
Whether the fixing of any term as a substitute for a tenure, con- 
ditioned on good behavior and efficiency, and hence subject to the 
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stern duty of removal for cause, would be a gain, is the decisive 
question. If any term is to be fixed, it seems plain that it should 
be one which recognizes niether the theory of rotation nor the 
claim of equal rights to office, irrespective of superior merit. 

But it may be fairly said that the friends of a fixed term do 
not favor one of four years, but a longer term,—perhaps one of six 
or ten years. I must think the vast majority of them prefera term 
of only four years, and that for the very reasons which prevailed 
in 1820 and 1836. I must also think it unsafe to expect that Con- 
gress will establish any other. It has never yet given its assent to 
a longer term than four years. That body neither knows nor has 
precedent for any other term. The most partisan journals and the 
most scheming politicians are now demanding a four years’ term. 
And here we may recall the fact, that, when, in 1836, the four 
years’ term was first made applicable to postmasters, the Senate took 
to itself the confirmation of about four hundred of them, being those 
whose compensation was one thousand dollars a year and over,— 
which class now, under the test of that law, is increased to eighteen 
hundred and forty. This requires, from mere expiration of terms, 
the confirmation by the Senate of four hundred and sixty post- 
masters each year; and, when the cases of resignations and re- 
movals are added, it makes it necessary for that body to act upon 
nominations of postmasters at the rate of two every day of the ses- 
sion! Is it any wonder that great questions of legislation are ne- 
glected, that Senators are beset by office-seekers, or that they are 
becoming more and more the partisan chieftains of their States? 
Have the facts attending these confirmations been such as to 
make it desirable that several thousand more, of the forty thousand 
additional postmasters to which the four years’ term may be ex- 
tended, should be brought into that body for confirmation ? Would 
such confirmation secure superior business men for postmasters, 
relieve Senators from office-seekers, or tend to purify and elevate 
municipal politics? Is an angry debate in the Senate about State 
politics,—-such as we have lately seen, over a village postmaster,—the 
best means of securing a good one ? One thing such a change might 
do; it might, within a decade, when ten thousand postmasters would 
be subject to confirmation,—or twenty-five hundred a year, being 
equal to fifteen each day of the entire session of Congress, would 
be pending for confirmation on the executive session calendars, 
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with fierce delegations for and against each in the ante-chambers,— 
render it impossible for the Senate to attend to any other business. 
This would at least produce a crisis. Let a debate arise in Congress, 
and those reasons of 1820 and 1836 will be again vigorously urged. 
How many members, depending, as they do, on party majorities 
and patronage-mongers, will venture to confront such reasoning ? 

But let us look further. Take away such reasons, and upon 
what grounds can a short term be defended? If ministerial offi- 
cials should not go out with an Administration, when and for what 
cause should they go out? It is quite true that, disregarding the 
quadrennial period, and the whole theory of rotation for giving 
everybody an office, a candid mind may yet favor a short term; 
but for what reasons and upon what grounds fix its length? Let 
us consider the main points. 

1. The reasons have already appeared why a six years’ term 
would be preferable to one of four years, as a term of ten or more 
years would be to one of six years. And competent persons 
would doubtless be more likely to take an official place and to 
serve for a moderate compensation under a tenure of six years, than 
under one of four, for much the same reasons that they would still 
more incline to the public service under a tenure having regard to 
merit, which would appeal both to their ambition and to their 
sense of safety. A four years’ ora six years’ term for a young 
man takes him from business experience at an important period, 
and forces the man of family to expense in adjusting himself to his 
position, while it offers to either only a dreary, admonishing un- 
certainty, little inviting to a person of prudence or capacity. When, 
after coming into the service at twenty or thirty years of age, a four 
years’ training by the Government as an accountant, an appraiser, 
a mail distributor, as an officer at the Mint, the Assay Office, or 
the Treasury, has made the official skilful, well-informed, and 
valuable as a public servant, it is certainly desirable that he 
should remain at least two years longer; but would it not be yet 
more desirable that he should stay so long as he is the most useful 
man for the place? What good reason can be given for sending 
away a valuable official at twenty-six or thirty-six, on merely 
showing that he has served six years? Is it not plain that, if the 
tenure and the usage should say to him: “So long as you do 
your duty promptly and well, and maintain a good character, 
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your means of living will not be taken away, nor your place given 
to another,” he would be stimulated to fidelity in a degree un- 
known to him who can hold his place only time enough to learn 
its duties and to look out for another? The Government will 
never be best served, nor gain the best to serve it, while its offi- 
cials are selected or treated as needy birds-of-passage, in mercy 
supported to-day, but told to find a place elsewhere to-morrow. 

2. It may be insisted that the service would not, of course, end 
with the six years, but only terminate in case the incumbent should 
be held unworthy of re-appointment. This theory plausibly presents 
a short term as a kind of substitute for removals. It contemplates 
that, at the end of the service of every one of the fourteen thousand 
executive officials whose period would expire within each year 
under a six years’ term, there would be a special inquest of their 
official conduct, anda just judgment rendered. We need not dwell 
on the magnitude of such an undertaking which makes it chimeri- 
cal. If the facts this theory assumes be true, that during the pre- 
vious six years the official superiors have been ignorant of the 
merits of their subordinates, such neglect would prove them un- 
worthy to decide as to re-appointments. If such merits have been 
known, no special inquiry will be needed, and the unworthy will 
have been or should have been removed. Whose duty would it 
be, in any event, to conduct that inquiry and decide upon re-appoint- 
ments, except that of the identical superior officers whose yearly and 
daily duty it now is to keep themselves in that regard fully in- 
formed, and to make removals whenever good cause exists? Since 
that obligation cannot be increased, the change, if any, contem- 
plated in official supervision under short terms would seem to be 
one that would excuse its performance until the end of the term. 
Insufficiency, insubordination, neglect of duty for party work, and 
conduct not absolutely infamous, or criminal, perhaps, are to be 
overlooked during the term, because at its end there is to bea 
grand inquest. In other words, the moral and legal obligations of 
officials in the higher places, and the experience and discipline es- 
sential on the part of those in the lower places, are both alike to 
be reduced to short measure, as a part of the benefits of short 
terms. That this would please the office-seekers, patronage-mon- 
gers and partisans most clamorous for such terms, we need not 
doubt. On any other theory, or any just or defensible theory as to 
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removals, it is plain that the unworthy would all be removed before 
the end of the six years and all those left at its expiration would 

deserve re-appointment, which would make the term unavailing for 
" any useful purpose. If, therefore, the officials having a duty of re- 
moval are to be trusted, the six years’ or other short term is need- 
less; and, if they are not to be trusted to make removals, would 
they be improved for the duty of re-appointment by a statute which 
would suggest that until the end of terms they should wink at the 
delinquencies of their subordinates? The better remedy than 
any short term would be to enforce far more sternly, and, if need 
be, by the aid of stringent legislation, the duty, declared by Madi- 
son and implied in the Constitution, to remove for adequate cause, 
and not to remove without it; and by fit reform methods to take 
away the pressure, the threats and the corrupt persuasions which 
now make the proper discharge of that duty so rare and difficult. 
Under such a system, the unworthy would be warned off as well 
as weeded out from the public service. 

But let us not forget that with fixed terms, either for six or ten 
years, it would be far more difficult to re-appoint valuable servants 
than it would have been to retain them longer if no statute had 
taught the office-seekers and spoilsmen the doctrine of rotation 
and removals without causes. It is unquestionably true, on the 
other hand, that an officer too cowardly to discharge his duty of 
removing during a term may more easily get excused by reason of 
a removal made by act of Congress ; and, so far as that kind of relief 
which first encourages official neglect and then causes it to be forgot- 
ten is an advantage, it must certainly be set to the credit of short, 
fixed terms. With the duty of making removals for cause—which 
would embrace habitual inefficiency by reason of age or any other 
cause,—fitly discharged, we should hear little of a life tenure,—which 
is utterly indefensible,—or of a tenure during good behavior merely, — 
which is inadmissible, because not compatible with such right and 
duty of removal. Good behavior and efficiency combined_are the 
true basis of tenure for administrative officers. Who but the spoils- 
men, the rotationists ‘and the radical partisans,—who but those 
who refuse to allow the supreme objects to be pure, economical 
and vigorous administration,—can object to retaining ministerial 
officers so long as they are most useful for the public service ? 

3. There are doubtless some who think—and, within very narrow 
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mits, perhaps not wholly without reason,—that short terms would 
impress upon the officials a new sense of responsibility in addition 
to that felt toward official superiors—a responsibility to the public 
and to public opinion. The fact that the managers of small local 
administrations, open to the view of everyone, in towns and villages, 
and that officers elected by the people feel a wholesome responsi- 
bility of that kind, is a natural source of delusion on the subject. 
If that sense of responsibility is reliable, it would be a good reason 
why the eighty thousand inferior Federal officers should be elected 
rather than appointed. The greater parts of our system would be 
indefensible. It is because that theory is illusory, that, under our 
system and under that of every civilized state, such officials are ap- 
pointed and governed by superior officers. The popular judgment 
can never fairly decide how far bad administration is due to the 
superior officer or to the inferiors who must obey the instructions 
of those above them, and hence puts the resvonsibility and duty of 
removal upon the superior—the President, the Governor, and the 
Mayor, whom the people elect, or upon the heads of departments, 
whose terms are for that reason made short. Every attempt by 
the Legislature, through short terms, to substitute for the true re- 
sponsibility to the Executive and for the duty of removal a new 
kind of responsibility, is therefore not only a legislative usurpation 
of executive functions, but is an effort both repugnant to our Con- 
stitution and demoralizing in its tendency. 

In order that the popular judgment or the Senate should deal 
justly or wisely with a subordinate,—a postmaster, collector, dis- 
trict-attorney, and much more with an appraiser, inspector, or 
marshal,—it would need to know, not only the instructions given 
and the liberty and facilities allowed him, but the accounts and the 
many facts which are among the secrets of the departments. 

But, utterly illusory as hopes from a popular judgment on such 
matters must be at its best, short terms in themselves tend to de- 
bauch that judgment and to make it less salutary than it would 
become under a stable tenure, such as we have seen that President 
Arthur and all the late Presidents approve. Those terms cause 
a mere preponderating party majority or selfish personal in- 
flence to fill nearly all the subordinate places, and the power that 
gives a man an office keeps him there or dictates his successor with 
equal disregard of character and administrative capacity, 
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The shorter the term, the more difficult and unreliable the pop- 
ular judgment. Make the term a year or a month, and will any 
candid man say that a popular judgment upon the official con- 
duct of him who fills it could exist? In most cases, the public 
can tell whether the work of an office—but only rarely ina large 
office whether that of a single officer,—be well done ; but its pro- 
test and high demand must be addressed to the head of the de- 
partment or the President, where only its concentrated voice can 
be made potential,—if not at once, at least at the next election. 
Who can doubt that a community, dissatisfied for good cause with 
its postmaster, could far more easily induce a Postmaster-General 
or President, thana Senate, to remove him? For, in the case of the 
superior officer, under a proper system, he would stand alone, with 
all the facts at his command, with public opinion concentrated 
upon him, with sole responsibility for his duties ; while the Senate, 
if not dominated by its demoralizing courtesy, acts secretly, with- 
out responsibility, by a party majority, and with neither time nor 
means for learning the facts. Almost the last example—that of 
the postmaster at Lynchburg, Virginia, in which the partisan re- 
fusal of the Senate was followed by a suspension of the delinquent 
officer by the President,—suggests the fit answer and illustrates the 
whole system of legislative usurpation of executive functions. 

The worst administrations of later years—corruptions, partisan 
proscription, neglect of official duty in order to coerce elections, 
political assessments, the degradation of the public servants into 
the henchmen of chieftains and Senators, the bartering of places 
for votes,—have not been originated or most practiced by the 
more subordinate officials to whom a fixed term has never been ex- 
tended, but have grown up and become most intolerable around 
the great custom-houses and post-offices, at the head of which are 
officers holding for four years, confirmed by the Senate and beyond 
removal, except by the consent of that body—or, perhaps, I should 
say, of the one or two members of it most responsible for the 
wrong-doing of the officers complained of ! 

If the thousands of postmasters whose compensation is between 
five hundred and one thousand dollars a year were given a term 
of four or six years, and were added to the eighteen hundred 
and forty postmasters who receive one thousand dollars or more a 
year, so as to be affected by this new kind of popular responsi- 
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bility, and made subject to confirmation by the Senate, I must 
think that not superior postmasters, but more active politicians, 
would be secured, and that new elements of vicious and fever- 
ish activity would be added to our municipal politics in every 
quarter of the Union. All the older States, at least, would have 
from three to four times as many officers, and with changes or re- 
appointments of each recurring two or three times as often as now; 
concerning most of whom, at best, there would be the same vigor- 
ous working of party machinery and the same mischievous combi- 
nation of selfish influences which now distract communities and 
vex Congressmen in connection with the quadrennial appointment 
of postmasters. Few things are clearer in our own politics than 
the fact that the vast majority of such confirmations are determined 
by mere official favor or partisan interests, and not upon any in- 
telligent regard for the administrative capacity of the candidate. 
The case of Postmaster James of New York, a public official edu- 
cated and elevated by his rare qualifications and the reform 
methods he enforced, is an exception so conspicuous as to arrest 
the attention of the whole country and to make him Postmaster- 
General,—the first example of administrative capacity ever com- 
manding the bestowal of that office. 

I must, therefore, regard it as a condition of good postal admin- 
istration to repeal the four years’ term for postmasters, and as 
most desirable not any longer to draw them into the Senate for 
confirmation, And, is it too much to expect that Senators will mag- 
nanimously surrender a patronage which obstructs the business of 
legislation in much the same degree that it aggravates partisan 
politics, draws themselves into unworthy contests, and debases the 
Senatorial office? At worst, it is some consolation to think that 
the time is not remote when mere physical inability to have a par- 
tisan or patronage-monger’s contest in that body over each of the 
ten thousand postmasters who, a few years hence, will receive a 
compensation of a thousand dollars or more a year, will compel a 
reform in the public interest. 

A true conception of the functions of a postmaster ora col- 
lector would require that the business of their offices should be 
conducted in a manner wholly independent of party politics, and 
would hold it not only an abuse of official authority, but a gross 
violation of the liberty of the citizen, to use the official influence 
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of either to control votes or manage parties. A general 
recognition of these simple truths would, so far as these officers 
are involved, solve nearly every problem of practical reform. 
England, in the reign of Queen Anne, by statute made it penal 
for a postmaster “by word or writing, or in any manner 
whatsoever, to endeavor to persuade or dissuade any elector 

, as to giving his vote.” Still upholding that law, it is 
now a part of her postal instructions that “ every person employed 
under the Postmaster-General is prohibited from exerting any in- 
fluence either for or against any candidate; . . . and canvass- 
ing within a post-office is prohibited ” on this basis of law. Aided 
by competitive examinations in the great post-offices, and by a 
tenure of worth and efficiency governing promotions and removals, 
Great Britain has, at less expense than our own, secured a postal 
administration unsurpassed in the world and quite beyond any- 
thing to which our public opinion yet aspires,—at least, outside 
the city of New York. There, Mr. James, bringing to the work 
rare administrative ability, refusing to remove without cause, and 
adopting the competitive examinations which British experience 
had matured,—-examples which his successor faithfully follows,— 
secured results unequalled in this country, and, considering the in- 
adequacy of the appropriations for a more complete service, unsur- 
passed anywhere. Yet this New York service is quite behind that 
of London, where, in some sections, there are eleven and in others 
twelve mail deliveries a day, while in New York there are in no part 
but nine daily deliveries. But New York has thousands of poli- 
ticians who believe in rotation in office, who hold Civil Service 
Reform to be a theoretical, doctrinaire delusion, who really think 
that the city has the most complete mail service in the world, and 
who do not forgive Mr. James fortrying to take the letter-carriers 
and post-office clerks out of party politics. 

It is by the means here indicated, which would equally tend to 
raise our postal affairs above local politics in the villages and 
above State politics on the floor of the Senate, and not by mere 
short terms, or by adding postmasters to the confusing and de- 
moralizing number of elective officials, that purer and more eco- 
nomical administration may be secured. Congressmen who really 
wish to be relieved of so much solicitation about post-offices, of 
which they complain, may vote to repeal the Act of 1836, and for 
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a law forbidding any postmaster interfering with elections and 
any removal of a postmaster being made without cause, to be 
stated in writing. These are the first steps toward a real divorce 
of party politics and postal administration. But, if members 
desire more patronage, more venal, pot-house politics,and the 
worst postal administration of any civilized people, I must think 
they can secure them by extending a four years’ term to every post- 
master, thus making it necessary to agitate the towns, villages and 
cities by a partisan contest every four years over the appointment 
or re-appointment to each of the more than ten thousand post- 
masterships and the many thousand post-office clerkships which such 
law would make vacant, in addition to all those which would be 
the result of removals for cause or without cause,—altogether, a 
revolution far greater than that under President Jackson. 

4. Another reason given for fixing short terms is that it is the 
best that can be done in the present state of public opinion, which 
is said to demand them. This view is not warranted by the facts. 
We have seen that short terms were an important part of the 
“spoils system” upon its introduction, and that they were persist- 
ently urged by the defenders of that system, of which they have 
since been a bulwark. They have, on the other hand, been op- 
posed by all the great statesmen and by all the Presidents who 
have favored a non-partisan civil service. We have seen how, in 
New York and Pennsylvania,—and much the same was true in 
other States,—the partisanship which forced them upon the Federal 
service as early as 1850 also caused short terms to be extended 
to Judges and other State officers. We have also seen that, a few 
years later, in the same period when the Civil Service Reform was 
first demanded, there was a reaction in the States, which has since 
steadily grown stronger, the effect of which has been to lengthen 
the terms, not only of State Judges, Governors and Senators, but of 
Mayors, Commissioners, and other municipal officers, besides sub- 
stituting biennial for annual sessions of Legislatures in most of the 
States. To go back again, under the pretence of reform, in the 
face of such a tendency, to the theory of the laws of 1820and 1836, 
isas unnecessary asI must think it would be disastrous to the 
country and to the party and administration which should be re- 
responsible for it. That there are a few who, overlooking the fatal 
objection pointed out, honestly think that short terms may be made 
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an agency of reform, has been admitted ; but I must regard the 
great majority of those who favor them as advocates of the “ spoils 
system ” generally, or, at least, of a Jacksonian rotation as a matter 
of principle. With some exceptions, those most earnest for such 
terms have been most intense in their opposition to Civil Service 
Reform, and especially to competitive or other effective exami na- 
tions which would exclude official favoritism and partisan proscrip- 
tion in appointments. 

Their policy is very adroit. They see that some action under 
the name of reform must now be conceded to public opinion. They 
know that the dominant party, by its platforms and its Presidents, 
stands pledged to a more stable tenure. They feel that something 
must be done that will be accepted asa part fulfilment of that 
pledge. They are not willing to surrender their patronage or to 
allow any but members of their own party to enter even the most 
humble places. They therefore say: “Let us fix short terms, and, 
silently ignoring the matter of removals for cause, let us call this 
stability and reform, and persuade the people to accept it as such. 
This will carry us over the stress of public opinion.” 

It is a shrewd movement, and, if ignorant of the history of short 
terms, not a few worthy citizens might trust this seductive nostrum. 
The fact is that, outside the more selfish and partisan circles, and 
the few who have thoughtlessly accepted rotation as justice, which 
demand short terms, there is no public opinion demanding them 
and there are no abuses which they could mitigate. Where in 
the executive service is there too much trained experience ? 
Where dotards drawing salaries they do not earn? Who will un- 
dertake to say that, for every person superannuated in the civil 
service, there are not ten incompetent from inexperience or by 
reason of that natural incapacity which only favor or outside pres- 
sure could force into or keep in office? Which gives the wiser 
suggestions, the valuable services of Mr. Hunter in behalf of pru- 
dence and sound diplomacy,—who has been at the State Depart- 
ment since 1829,—or the fact that we are now disgraced before 
the world and dangerously embroiled with South American repub- 
lics by reason of the inexperience, and consequent rashness and 
blunders, of those who have been conducting our diplomatic 
affairs? Which does the growing and wise public opinion most 
favor,—a system which would give us well-qualified consuls, under a 
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stable tenure, or that system which, through intrigue and partisan 
favoritism, has so largely filled our consular places with stale poli- 
ticians and bankrupt office-seekers, equally ignorant of the com- 
merce they are to protect, the laws they are to administer, and the 
language of the people they are to conciliate? What the growing 
public opinion demands is not rotation, or an everlasting procession of 
partisans and bankrupts through the offices, but that the most 
worthy shall be selected for office,and that they shall be kept so long 
as they are pure and efficient, and no longer. So far as there is now 
any real difficulty in making removals when they ought to be made, 
it is due to that same pressure on the part of great politicians and 
members of Congress which crowds the service with their un- 
worthy favorites and dependants. The threats and the fawn- 
ings that foist a brawny henchman, a bankrupt cousin, or a 
favorite widow, upo the national pay-roll, are repeated when the 
attempt is made to remove them. Let competitive examinations 
be placed at the gates of entrance to the public service, which 
would exclude the unworthy and bring in those who would have 
nothing but their superior merit to keep them there, and removals 
for cause would be easy. And, should any superior officer be 
found delinquent in that regard, he can be impeached, as Madison 
advised ; for, when members of Congress and other great officials 
and chieftains shall no longer have the departments crowded with 
their favorites and relatives, and can put no more in at their pleas- 
ure, they will no longer, as now, have an interest to prevent the 
arraignment of extravagance and imbecility in the executive ser- 
vice. British experience has confirmed the plain suggestions of 
reason on those points. 

5. It has been suggested that, since competitive examinations 
are very offensive to the partisans and spoilsmen, whose patronage 
they would suppress, such examinations might be facilitated, or 
the need of them in a measure superseded, by short terms. I must 
regard the suggestion as being not even plausible; for such terms, 
for all the reasons stated, would surely strengthen every false 
theory and aggravate every abuse against which such examinations 
and every other tending to test merit are directed. The shorter 
the term, the greater the necessity for ability and business experi- 
ence upon entering the public service; and the greater, also, the 
need of thorough competitive examinations as the best means of 
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selecting the most competent of the applicants. Even those in- 
competent at the start may, after some years’ training at the public 
expense, be made serviceable for the public work. But if the term 
is too short for such education, large capacity must be required at 
the start. Make the term only a month, and the public work 
would be arrested, unless the standard for admission should be 
raised and a stern enforcement of competition should be made to 
throw out more than the mere dunces. While, therefore, competi- 
tive examinations could be made to mitigate some of the evils of 
short terms, such terms would make competitive examinations in- 
dispensable. 

It is important to clearly perceive that the time when a person 
should leave the public service does not depend upon how he got 
into it, but upon his usefulness there. Whether he got in by fa- 
vor, pressure, or through a competitive examination, the question 
of his proper term or tenure is the same. Such examinations, 
and, indeed, nearly all the practical methods of Civil Service Re- 
form,—except the demand for the repeal of the short-term acts, 
and for laws against political assessments,—relate to the means of 
getting into the service and to the abuses therewith connected. It 
is only the specious, unwarranted allegations of the spoilsmen, 
which declare a dependence of those methods upon a life tenure or 
long term of office. There is no such dependence. A great por- 
tion of the removals without cause are, however, made in order to 
create vacancies into which dependants or henchmen may be 
pushed. And, since, under competitive examinations, the place 
would be filled by whoever could prove himself the better man, 
this pushing would avail little or nothing ; and for that reason un- 
warranted removals would hardly take place, as we have seen to 
be the case at the New York post-office. While, therefore, these 
methods would tend to make a tenure more stable by making 
powerless the corrupt forces which cause proscriptive removals, I 
repeat, that the need of applying these methods would increase 
with every reduction of the term of office and every enfeeblement 
of tenure. It is an utter misconception of the subject to claim that 
a permanent tenure of office is an incident of competitive examina- 
tion, or any further a consequence of them than this,—that, secur- 
ing the better man, they make it more easy and natural to keep 
such men as long as the public needs or desires them. 
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But, suppose short-term theories should now prevail; what 
would be the result in the near future? How long can such 
theories be in force? Population doubles in about thirty years, 
and officers increase yet more rapidly. Men who have now 
reached manhood may live to see more than two hundred millions 
of people in the Union. Almost within the last decade, the Life- 
Saving and Signal Service, the National Board of Health, the Ag- 
ricultural Bureau and the Bureau of Education have been added 
to the public service, and these last two will doubtless soon be de- 
partments. The ten thousand and seven hundred postmasters of 
1835 had increased to twenty thousand and five hundred in 1855, and 
to over forty-two thousand in 1881. With two hundred millions 
of people, we are almost sure to have nearly two hundred thousand 
postmasters and little short of half a million subordinates in the 
executive service. There will still be but one President, but 
one Senate, but one Secretary of the Treasury, but one Post- 
master-General, unless we create others to fight off the office- 
seekers and work the machinery of office-filling. Shall we delib- 
erately create an official term which will require the refilling of 
nearly a hundred thousand of these places every year, in addition to 
all those that may be made vacant by removals and resignations ? 
Washington could not contain the office-seekers and their backers 
who would swarm there. Could republican institutions stand such 
a strain ? 

Such are the principal reasons urged for short terms and some 
of the reasons which forbid them. There is another objection to 
them which must not be overlooked. They would greatly embar- 
rass, if not defeat, any adequate system for promotion based on 
merit or experience. Four successive Presidents, all the best 
administrators in this country,—and notably Postmaster-General 
James and Mr. Schurz,—and every-well governed country abroad, 
have insisted on promotions for merit, tested by experience, as 
most essential to good administration. When, in hislate message, 
President Arthur declared that “ positions of responsibility should 
be, so far as practicable, filled by the promotion of worthy and 
efficient officers,” he affirmed a principle to which short terms are 
utterly repugnant. These terms are an arbitrary interference by 
the legislative with the executive department, by reason of which, 
at a fixed time, and irrespective alike of the needs of the public 
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service, of the merits of those who fill it, and of the wishes of those 
responsible for good administration, the good and the bad cease to 
officiate. Every officer is sent away—in substance, removed,—once 
in four years, without cause. Promotion for merit, on the other 
hand, is based on the theory that an officer is more valuable for his 
experience, and should be retained for that reason ; his responsible 
superior should be the judge of the time during which he should 
be retained, of the duties he can best perform,and of the fit reasons 
for his removal. Now, it is quite too preposterous for argument 
to pretend that such experience can be secured in the complicated 
affairs of government if there is to be a quadrennial rotation. The 
very theory upon which such rotation is founded is but a declara- 
tion that the paramount aim of the Government is not the most 
competent officers,—is not to stimulate effort, and retain the skilled 
ability it has educated,—but the greatest number of office-seekers 
given salaries and the greatest number of the henchmen and depen- 
dants of patronage-mongers furnished with places. For the official 
whom a term of four years’ training at public expense has fitted 
for a higher place, and the head of adepartment would put there, the 
rotation system gives another politician or favorite to be trained 
and set away every four years. 

But it may be asked whether some evils may not attend the 
observance of the tenure of the Constitution for “ inferior officers,” 
—a tenure during the existence of good behavior and efficiency,— 
and whether some provision may not be wisely made for those who 
might leave the service poor and superannuated. Under the 
Presidents before Jackson, when that tenure prevailed, and, 
therefore, before there were short terms, no evils appear to have 
arisen which needed relief. We cannot speak positively of the 
future. It may be that the aptitude and inclination of our 
people for change of calling, and the facilities for saving and for 
securing new employment in this country, will for many years 
prevent that need of legislation on such subjects which, in the 
old and densely populated countries, we know has existed. If 
such shall not be the case, there will be ample time for action years 
hence. No great evils calling for that kind of Legislation now 
exist. It is not a good reason for declining to remedy existing 
abuses connected with getting office, keeping unworthy persons 
in office, and putting of worthy persons out office, to declare that, 
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perchance, a generation hence, after existing abuses shall be sup- 
pressed, there may be in the public service some superannuated 
officers for whom a grateful people may be willing to make some 
provision, We do not refuse to cure the sick or arrest contagion, 
because the future may have an excess of population. Such ex- 
cuses are fit only for demagogues who seek to defeat reform by 
appealing to popular prejudice and ignorance. 

Our business men have not, as a rule-—though with increasing 
exceptions said to be advantageous to employés,—yet made pro- 
visions for those worn out by faithful labor in their employment, 
and whether the Federal Government can wisely be more paternal 
and humane is a question properly left to the future. Much may 
be said on both sides of it. Our pensions in principle, and our 
retiring allowance in the army and navy, and for Federal Judges, 
directly affirm the justice and utility of making provision for faith- 
ful officers worn out in the public service. After putting out the 
flames and purifying the air of the national household, we can take 
ample time for improving its attractions. The older Governments 
generally, and Great Britain with marked success, have made such 
provisions. The British statutes, which givea retiring allowance 
only after ten years’ faithful service, are by no means based on 
a theory of mere benevolence, but are justified as enabling the same 
capacity to be secured for a smaller salary, and as contributing to 
efficiency and fidelity in office,—in fact,as being, on the mere score 
of economy and selfishness, a manifest gain to the public treasury. 
The salary and the allowance are thought to be hardly more than 
the salary would need to be, on the average or in the aggregate, 
but for the allowance upon retirement. We see the effect of these 
allowances in the smaller salaries of those in the British service, as 
compared with the salaries paid in our service. This experience, 
extending over three-fourths of a century, is well worthy of our 
study, whether we ever have occasion to make similar allowances 
or not; for it will show us a royal and aristocratic Government 
regarding the self-respect and comfort of those who, in humble 
places, serve it faithfully, with a care, dignity and regard for econ- 
omy which are not quite universal in this great republic. 

If it be suggested that such allowances befit the paternal care 
of a monarchy, but not the stern justice of a republic, let it be re- 
membered that every subordinate in the British service who can 
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receive them is by statute compelled to gain his place through 
superior merit disclosed in a stern, open, competitive examination, 
where neither blood nor influence avail anything; while it is only in 
this republic that a great officer or a politician can privately force 
his blockhead son, his discharged housekeeper, his servile elec- 
tioneering agent, or his bankrupt dependant, uponjthe public service. 

If there shall be need, there are various ways of dealing with 
the subject. (1.) We may fix an age beyond which “ inferior 
officers” shall not remain in the service, thus sternly excluding 
dotage. (2.) We may fix an age after which the salary shall rap- 
idly decrease, which would prevent full payment for impaired 
capacity,as well as cause seasonable resignations. (3.) We may 
pay a small fixed sum on retirement, after a prescribed period of 
meritorious service, and before reaching a fixed age. (4.) We may, 
on retirement any time after ten years of such service, continue 
to pay a certain proportion of the salary receivable at the date of 
retirement, which is the British system. (5.) We may, after the 
official has reached a certain age or period of service, retain a per- 
centage of his salary, to be paid on retirement, which will cost the 
Government nothing and yet be a provision against want. (6.) 
We may refuse to make any provision whatever on the subject, 
dealing with the public servants according to the severest theories 
of hostile interests and business relations. (7.) Or, if we shall find the 
Executive or heads of departments refusing to remove in proper 
cases, after the repeal of the Tenure of Office Acts and relief from 
party and Congressional pressure shall have restored them a real 
liberty to do so, or if any bad effects shall attend a trial of tenure 
based on character, capacity and efficiency, it will be easy, if de- 
sirable, to establish a term of years, the length of which should be 
determined in the light of such experience, and not upon the 
“spoils system” theories which now prevail. By that time, if 
favoritism and patronage shall have been suppressed, and competi- 
tive examinations shall have been some years enforced, there may 
be neither partisan interest nor prejudice enough left to embolden 
demagogues to seek popularity by denouncing as an “ official class” 
those who, from whatever grade of life, have worked their way 
solely by superior merit, and who can hold their places only so 
long as there shall be no cause for removal. How can that be a 
class, into which no one can be born, through which nothing can 
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be taken or transmitted, and in which no one can remain longer than 
he is freely retained because he is the best servant of the people ? 

It would be premature to discuss these points. We need, and 
before the time for action shall arrive we may expect, a more inter- 
ested public opinion on the subject. Of what use to ask a legis- 
lator who believes in rotation, who holds a tenure of merit to be 
“un-American,” who promised ten clerkships to carry his last 
election, and demands a consulate and a post-office to carry his 
next election, to consider the subject on the basis of the public in- 
terest? When we better comprehend that the real strength of 
parties is adherence to sound principles and the enforcement of 
good administration—when we are prepared to make capacity and 
character, and not influence and favoritism, the tests for admission 
to the public service,—when we have the courage tosuppress polit- 
ical assessment and the official coercion of elections,—when we be- 
come convinced that promising places for votes is the worst form 
of bribery, and that the “ spoils system” is as demoralizing to 
a party as it is disastrous and disgraceful to the country,—then we 
shall see that to refuse to retain a public servant, because he is 
faithful and efficient, is to refuse to protect the public welfare, and 
shall be prepared to deal with our retiring public servants upon the 
grounds of justice and sound principles ; but not before. Then we 
shall be able to give due consideration to what contributes to the 
honor, efficiency and economy of the public service,—to what makes 
it attractive to a prudent man with a family dependent upon his 
salary,—to what will give it a high place in public estimation,—to 
what will invite to it young men of promise, by assuring them that 
merit will be the basis of stability and promotion. 

We must first place competitive examinations—real tests of 
merit,—at the gates of the departments and the great executive 
offices, as provided for by the Pendleton Bill, which will suppress 
patronage and bring in more competent officials, who will not be 
the vassals of legislators or politicians. The most unworthy in 
the public service will disappear in a few years, when then the 
great patrons who now keep them there have ceased to be po- 
tential at the executive offices. -Then will be the fit time for 
dealing wisely with tenures and terms. Until then, we had better 
confine ourselves to the evils which we have, the removal of which 
will greatly diminish the chances and the magnitude of those we fear. 

Dorman B. Eaton. 
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LEGAL BIOGRAPHIES. II. 
LORD ABINGER.* 


AMES SCARLETT, the son of an English planter, was born 
J in the island of Jamaica, on the 13th of December, 1769. On 
his father’s side, he was descended from a knight who fought 
at Agincourt, and on his mother’s side from Henry Lawrence, the 
Lord President of the Protector’s Council, whom Milton has im- 
mortalized as “ Lawrence, of virtuous father, virtuous son.” He 
received his early education at home, and from his mother, who 
implanted in his youthful mind the animating principles of an 
earnest religious faith, and who taught him the pure English of the 
Bible and of Pope and Addison. His father destined him for the 
Jamaica bar, at which the local influence of his family would have 
smoothed his path, and on Ist June, 1785, he set sail for England, 
there to receive his academical and professional training, He 
landed at London on Ist August, 1785, and was entered at the 
Inner Temple as a student-at-law, and made a fellow commoner of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

His father was wealthy, and had sufficient confidence in his son’s 
purity of principles and strength of character to launch him forth 
into college-life without subjecting him, either in his expenditures 
or habits of life, to the control of any guardian. His college career 
more than justified that confidence. As a fellow commoner, 
he was, of course, admitted to the society of the young men of 
wealth and fashion who came to college, not to read, nor to acquire 
useful information, but to pass the time pleasantly, to perfect them- 
selves in athletic exercises, and to make agreeable acquaintances, 
There, among other less important associations, he formed an inti- 
macy with the Duke of Gloucester which survived their college- 
days and which was of material assistance to him throughout his 
after-life. As a tribute to his social position and to his genial traits 
of good-fellowship, he was speedily invited to join the “ True Blue 
Club,” an association of under-graduates of rank, the chief quali- 
fication for membership in which seems to have been the ability to 
drink deeply. But, averse to wine, and determined to study, he 





*« A Memoir of the Right Honorable James, First Lord Abinger, Chief Baron of 
Her Majesty’s Court of Exchequer.” By the Honourable Peter Campbell Scarlett, C. B. 
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had the courage to decline the invitation; yet his refusal to join 
in their dissipation does not seem to have lost him the kindly regard 
and the respect of his fellow-commoners, 

He spent his first Christmas in England at a friend’s house, 
where he had the good fortune to meet Miss Louisa Henrietta 
Campbell, of Kilmory, whom he married seven years later. Many 
years afterwards, he wrote of her :* 


«She had been the object of my early and constant attachment, and had, from my first 
acquaintance with her, exercised a strong influence over my conduct. . 
Her children . . . . lived to witness her sweet disposition, her divine cungen, 
and consummate discretion. I lived with her in uninterrupted comfort and happiness 


from the time of our marriage to the month of March, 1829, and have lived ever since to 
lament her loss.” 


This early attachment for so deserving an object was a most 
fortunate circumstance for Scarlett. His assured professional pros- 
pects in Jamaica, and his prospective inheritance of that which 
would have been wealth there, left him without any inducement to 
industry ; but his attachment for Miss Campbell gave him a motive 
for exertion, and inspired him with an honourable ambition. For 
her sake, and that he might thesooner attain that position of inde- 
pendence which would enable him to make her his own, he devoted 
himself to study with an energy and enthusiasm that could not 
have been exceeded by any penniless sizar of that day. 

Even in his college-days, he exhibited that kindness of heart 
and that consideration for the feelings of others which manifested 
itself, often to his own detriment, at every stage of his career; for, 
from delicacy towards, and a too kind regard for the amiable quali- 
ties of, an inefficient tutor, he would not dismiss him, and, as he says, 
he “ wasted his industry and energies in desultory reading, without 
plan or method.” f 

His refusal of membership in the “ True Blue Club” attracted 
to him the notice of John Baynes, a post-graduate of some years’ 
standing and of literary tastes, and through him he formed a friend- 
ship with Sir Samuel Romilly. 

In June, 1789, he took his bachelor’s degree at Cambridge, 
removed to London, and began the study of the law. There his 
diversion was to attend the sittings of Parliament, and he listened 
with youthful enthusiasm and admiration to the great speakers 

* Page 50. 

+ Page 30. 
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of that day. He many times heard Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, and 
Burke, and he was present at the greater part of Warren Hastings’s 
trial. He was fortunate in having Romilly for his preceptor in 
the study of the law. Under his advice, he read “ Blackstone’s 
Commentaries,” “Coke upon Littleton,” and the leading cases under 
each head in “ Comyn’s Digest,” having, as a preliminary exer- 
cise, made himself master of Cicero’s “ De Officis,” Locke,“ Montes- 
quieu on the Spirit of the Laws,” Grotius, and “ Paley’s Moral 
Philosophy.” 
Of « Blackstone” he writes :* 


« After all the criticisms of Bentham, . . . . . some of which are more 
plausible than just, that work combines with the most profound learning and reflection 
a perspicuity and polished elegance of style which give life, grace, and interest to the 
driest subjects, and excite fresh pleasure and admiration upon each perusal. Indeed, 
itcan only be estimated justly by those who come to read it a second time, after a more 
general acquaintance with the science of which it treats.” 


In his directions for the synthetic study of the law in decided 
cases, he furnishes a useful hint for those students who desire to 
master legal principles, and who will not be content with a mere 
perfunctory acquisition of technical rules. He says :} 


«‘ As I grew more familiar with the principles which I gathered up as I went along, 
I became bolder, and, after reading the statement of the case and the arguments of the 
counsel on both sides with great attention, I laid aside the book and endeavored to 
apply my own store of knowledge to solve the question by giving judgment on the 
case. Sometimes I wrote down the opinion I had formed, but more frequently was 
contented with thinking over the arguments and coming to the conclusion which I 
thought just, before I read the opinion of the judges. At the commencement of this 
practice, I found myself very inadequate, and that my presumption was often rebuked 
by the learning and wisdom of the judges. After some perseverance, however, I was 
delighted to find that I made progress, and that the practice was not only a source of 
entertainment, but afforded me the best means of judging of the proficiency I had 
made in my studies. At length, I was overjoyed to find that I was right in the ma- 
jority of instances, and—what might have been a source of vanity to me,—I generally 
found that I had hit upon the same system of reasoning that Mr. Justice Buller had 
adopted in his judgment. This, of course, gave me a high idea of that learned 
judge’s superiority in legal learning and acuteness.” 


In 1790, Scarlett became a pupil of George Wood, the most 


eminent special pleader of his day. Of his course of study in the 
pleader’s office, he says :{ 
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«“ He did not take much trouble with his pupils, but left them to learn, by the altera- 
tions he made in their drafts, the rules and principles of the science. I soon found, 
however, that he had acquired some confidence in me. He sent me the difficult cases 
to deal with, and occasionally, when I had no precedent exactly in point, and took my 
own course, he would send for me into his own chamber, and explain why he made 
certain alterations, and refer me to cases where I might find a principle, though not an 
exact precedent. The facility and confidence I had acquired by my previous reading 
enabled me to dispatch the business put into my hands more rapidly than my colleagues ; 
and I believe I may say with truth, that, after I had been three months in the office, the 
greater part of the whole business was done by myself.” 

In June, 1791, he was called to the English bar, for his devotion 
to Miss Campbell forbade the carrying out of his original pur- 
pose to return to Jamaica. He determined to practice at the North- 
ern Circuit, preferring it by reason of the attachment of his friend 
Baynes for Yorkshire, his native county, which was included in 
that circuit, and because he had promised his Cambridge tutor 
to visit him at Richmond, in that county. His first circuit produced 
two or three accidental briefs as junior, and, in addition to that, 
one brief which came to him under honourable circumstances, and 
which laid the foundation of his professional success. He had 
been retained in the cause, because the pleadings had been drawn 
by him in Mr. Wood’s office, and in the course of the trial it fell 
to his lot to explain them, and this he had the good fortune to 
do to the satisfaction of the judge, and to receive from Mr. Law, 
(afterwards Lord Ellenborough,) who was on the other side, a very 
flattering compliment. 


In 1792, he married, and he then determined to remain in 
England. Thenceforth, he resolutely avoided society, and he 
became, in his own words, “an obscure, plodding lawyer, seeking 
by severe industry no other reputation or fame than that which was 
to break out upon” him in Westminster Hall; and, urged by the 
prospect of an increasing family, as well as by that ambition 
which never ceased to govern him, he devoted himself with in- 
creasing application to the duties of his profession. Not until 1800, 
nine years after his coming to the bar, did he find himself in a 
condition to “re-emerge into the world and to travel out of the 
circle of the law.” During this time, he lived on terms of intimacy 
with the leading juniors at the bar, and, among others less known 
to fame, with Perceval, Erskine, Romilly, and Dallas; but his 
greatest pleasure and relaxation seem to have been to pass hours 
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and days in the society of Romilly. To him he could have said 
the words, which Curran so felicitously quoted to Lord Avonmore, 
in his speech in Rex vs. Fohnson: 
« We spent them, not in toys, or lust, or wine, 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy, 
Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine.” 

With Romilly, he read, and walked, and talked. He says: 

«It was our constant aim to be together some hours every day, when the weather 
would permit, when the court rose, which in those times was generally about two 
o’clock.” 

Even at that early day, Scarlett seems to have maintained those 
conservative views which finally led to his leaving the Whig party, 
when he spoke and voted against the Reform Bill in 1832. 

Year after year, he put off his return to Jamaica, until, in 1798, 
and ever after, his professional income was more than sufficient to de- 
fray all his expenses, and by the year 1802 there was no description 
of business in the scope of his profession which was not at his com- 
mand. He tells us that in those early days “ it was not the fashion 
of the bar to make long speeches, or to occupy any time in resist- 
ing the opinion of the judge, once declared;” and the statistics he 
gives as to the number of cases at Wtst Prius disposed of within a 
given time, show that, whatever may have been the effect upon 
the interests of suitors, the public time was economized to a re- 
markable degree. The rapid disposition of a multitude of causes 
in quick succession rendered the careful examination and study of 
the briefs in each case a matter of great difficulty to counsel in the 
full tide of business. As to this, Scarlett says : * 

«It sometimes occurred that I had fifteen or twenty briefs in settlement cases, which 
were always taken the first day. To make myself master of the points in each by read- 
ing them, was impossible. As to the law and the decided authorities, I came well pre- 
pared, and required no study. The mode, then, which I adopted to obtain the facts 
was to interrogate the attorney, when he came with his brief, what was the fact in his 
own case on which he mainly relied. Next, what he supposed his adversary’s case to 
depend upon. Having made a short note of his statement on the back of the brief, I 
proceeded to discuss the appeal without further instruction or meditation, and I believe 


and may safely say that I did not read one brief in ten in the most important cases in 
which I was concerned at quarter sessions. 

«In like manner, when I began to lead causes in the superior courts, it was my 
practice to inquire of my junior counsel what were the points in the cause on both sides, 
and to make a minute of these on the back of the brief. Instead of doing this, which I 
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always found successful in practice, had I attempted to read the masses of paper delivered 
in each case, I am certain that I should not have had time to read one in five, applying 
the whole period of my absence from court to that duty alone. Undoubtedly, the case 
would be very different at present. The number of causes tried in a day seldom 
amounts to half a dozen of all sorts, on an average. But Lord Kenyon and Mr. Jus- 
tice Buller disposed with ease of twenty-six in a day, and Lord Ellenborough’s average 
was twenty. I do not pretend to assign the causes of this difference, though the fact 
is unquestionable that the labor of the sittings, though much shorter, was more severe 
in those times, whilst it lasted, than it has ever been since.” 


In 1807, Scarlett felt himself justified in abandoning practice at 
the sessions, and in declining to accept retainers, except in the 
King’s Bench and on the Northern Circuit. In that year, he asked 
Lord Eldon for a silk gown, and to this request Lord Eldon, with 
characteristic procrastination, made no answer until 1817, when he 
sent for Mr. Scarlett and told him that the King had been gracious 
enough to make him a King’s counsel. Thenceforward, he was, so 
long as he remained at the bar, its undisputed leader. 

During the greater part of his professional career, he practiced 
before Ellenborough and Tenterden. Of Ellenborough, he says: * 


‘He carried his love of sarcasm, which was very useful to him at the bar, rather too 
far upon the bench; but, withal, he was an excellent judge. Before him I soon found 
it necessary to allow him the merit of discovering the best parts of my case. It was 
the turn of his mind to set himself in opposition to the advocate who addressed him, 
and to endeavor to refute him as he went along. But, when, upon hearing the evi- 
dence, he found more important facts than had been urged in the speech, his sagacity 
in discovering what had escaped the counsel achieved a triumph which, to a certain 
extent, flattered his vanity, and gave him something like the interest of a parent in the 
cause. His mind was naturally suspicious of fraud. But it was never quite safe 
to undertake to prove it to him by stating all the facts and arguing upon them at length. 
During the whole of that process, his ingenuity was employed in diluting the facts and 
refuting the arguments. The safest course with him was so to state the case as not to 
appear to rely strongly upon the presumption of fraud, and to keep back the facts that 
chiefly tend to prove it. When these facts came out in evidence, they never failed to 
produce all the effect which they deserved to have. 

“I may add here, with regard to his successor, Lord Tenterden, that his turn 
of mind was exactly opposite. He was remarkably candid, and followed the speaker 
implicitly, receiving easily the impressions sought to be raised. It was necessary with 
him, therefore, to follow a different course. The fraud was to be fully detailed and en- 
forced by argument without observation. He was a worthy man, a sound lawyer, and 
a good scholar. But he had not the talents of a leader. Indeed, I believe that he had 
never more than two special jury causes in his life before he came to the bench.} 

« But, as the younger part of the profession recollect no other judge with whom to 
compare Abbott, except his immediate contemporaries, and as his own powers increased 
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and improved by practice during the last seven years of his time, his reputation in- 
creased, and he must be allowed before he died to have made an efficient judge. In 
some important particulars, he could not be excelled,—caution, candour, patience, im- 
partiality, and a strict sense of duty. He would have been more effective if he had 
entertained a more just confidence in his own judgment; but he had not vigour to 
resist the pertinacity of the bar, nor to rescue the jury from an eloquent and forcible 
reply which sometimes carried the day against the justice of the case. I always felt a 
very great regard and respect for him.” 

Scarlett’s antagonists at the bar were inclined to think that he 
had a very unfair and unequal influence over Lord Tenterden, who, 
from being his junior at the bar, when on the bench stood in great 
awe of his old leader. Campbell says that, when Scarlett, in an 
altercation with Mr. Adolphus, in the course of an argument before 
Lord Tenterden, said: «There is a difference between the practice 
here and at the Old Bailey;” Mr. Adolphus retorted: “I know 
there is. The judge there rules the advocate. Here the advo- 
cate rules the judge.”* Ellenborough, on the other hand, stood 
in so little awe of Scarlett that on one occasion he suggested to 
him “that his cross-examinations gave him the best idea of eter- 
nity.” 

Scarlett was so generally successful with judges as well as jurors, 
that it was said of him that “ he had invented a machine, by a se- 
cret use of which in court he could always make the head of a 
judge nod assent to his propositions.”’¢ 


Scarlett says, however, that his machine§ 


. “consisted in nothing more than the study to avoid laying down any propo- 
sitions that were not evident or that could not be supported by plausible argument ; to 
make no misstatement or exaggeration of the facts ; above all, not to combat with warmth 
any matter advanced by the judge, nor, indeed, to oppose at all but where I was satisfied 
I could alter his opinion by the most inoffensive reasoning. The heads of the jury 
were not less sensible of my machine. I had some tact in discovering what they 
thought. 

«I avoided every topic that I observed made an unfavorable impression upon them, 
and, when I discovered the strings that vibrated in their bosoms, I often, by a single 
touch on the true cord, in the course of my address, or sometimes in an incidental re_ 
mark on the evidence as it was given, saw that [had carried the verdict.” 


He adds || 
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«It must be remembered, however, that a dissection of evidence, to be masterly, 
must be short as well as acute ; frequent repetition of the same facts or arguments not 
only fatigues the attention, but weakens their force by awakening a suspicion that the 
speaker feels that he has made no progress by stating them, and that there is little else 
in the case. After all, I mean by this dissertation no more than to have it understood 
that the successful speaker in the practical concerns of life, whether in the senate or at 
the bar, does not depend on long speeches, or beautiful compositions, or splendid orna- 
ments, or flourishes of rhetoric, which assume the appearance of reasoning, but neither 
warm the heart nor enlighten the understanding. I have known more than one ad- 
mired orator who never convinced or persuaded anybody by his magnificent orations. 
Yet the audience were amused and delighted. They hung upon his sentences and his 
accents with the same sort of interest and feeling as if they had been witnessing the 
steps of a dancer on the tight-rope, whose prodigious agility and narrow escapes from 
falling fill the spectator with pleasure and astonishment.” 


Scarlett also says that which all lawyers who aspire to be advo- 
cates would do well to “ mark, learn, and inwardly digest ”’:* 


‘It appears to me, then, that he who seeks great reputation with the public as a 
speaker must not only compose his speeches,—at least, as far as regards the ornamental 
part,—but must ingraft upon the topics that belong to his cause certain generalities in 
morals, politics, or philosophy, which will give scope to declamation, rhetoric and orna- 
ment,—to polished phrases and well-turned sentences,—to epigram, humour and sar- 
casm. These are the passages which delight the general audience, and make the 
speech, when published, agreeable to the reader. But they are not the passages which 
carry conviction to the mind, or advance the real merits of the cause with those who 
are to decide it. He who looks to this purpose only must never lose sight of any 
important fact or argument that properly belongs to or arises out of the cause. He 
must show that his mind is busied about nothing else. He must be always working 
upon the concrete and pointing to his conclusion. He must disdain all jest, ornament, or 
sarcasm, that does not fall directly in his way and seem to be so unavoidable that it must 
strike everybody who thinks of the facts. _He must not look for a peg to hang anything 
upon, be it ever so precious or so fine. He must rouse in the minds of the judges or the 
jury all the excitement which he feels about the cause himself, and about nothing but the 
cause; and to that he must stick closely, and upon that reason so vehemently and so 
conclusively that the greater part of the audience will not understand him, and those 
who read his speech afterwards will not be able to comprehend it, without having 
present to their memories all the facts and all the history of the cause. 

“Mr. Fox used to say that a speech which read well was a bad speech. This, 
perhaps, was’ carrying the point too far; but it is true that a speech which reads well is 
not, therefore, an effective speech for the purpose. Look at the speech of Sir James 
Mackintosh for Peltier, who ought to have been acquitted. Look at the most beautiful 
published speeches of Burke, who was, nevertheless, called the dinner-bell of the House 
of Commons, 

“ Again, composing a speech, or parts of a speech, beforehand, is productive of this 
bad effect,—that the composition does not appear to rise out of the cause, or that the 
cause is sometimes distorted in some parts to fit the composition. There may be much 
to admire, but nothing to excite or animate. The attention of the speaker, too, is 
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necessarily drawn aside from the contemplation of the matters immediately before him 
to the care of remembering his composition, of making the cause appear suitable to it, 
and of delivering it with a theatrical air and emphasis,—the only mode of making 
a composition delivered from memory appear natural, He is not warmed by the fire 
which blazes near him, but by a heat reflected from a distantlamp. Instead of arousing 
he checks the animation of those whom he is to convince, and makes them think of 
the advocate and not of the cause. When I entered on the first practical duties of my 
profession, I was prepared, by probably more than a common course of study, with the 
usual theories in the art of public speaking. I borrowed a hint from Mr. Hume’s 
‘ Essays upon Eloquence,’ and composed an elaborate speech, which I got by heart. 
When I had delivered the first two sentences, I began to think that they did not 
naturally arise out of the facts of the case, and that the elegance and refinement of my 
composition would detect the previous labour. This alarmed me, caused me to hesitate, 
to forget the whole of my lesson, and forced me to plunge at once into the topic of the 
moment. From that time, I not only renounced previous composition, but scarcely 
ever, in thinking over the subject I was to speak upon, clothed a thought with words,— 
certainly, with no words that I ever remembered afterwards,—and I never found a 
want of words when I had thoughts or arguments to utter. Provisam rem, verba se- 
quentur. I made it my business to know and remember the principal facts, to lay the 
unimportant wholly out of memory, to open the case, if for the plaintiff, and when 
I expected evidence for the defendant, in the shortest and plainest manner, with no 
other object than to make the jury comprehend the evidence which they would shortly 
hear. 


«I very seldom thought it necessary to make any anticipation of the defendant’s 
case. It is, indeed, oftentimes dangerous to do so, as it leads the judge and jury to seek 
for support to it in the plaintiff’s evidence. I found from experience, as well as theory, 
that the most essential part of speaking is to make yourself understood. For this pur- 
pose, it is absolutely necessary that the Court and jury should know as early as possible 
de qua re agitur. It was my habit, therefore, to state, in the simplest form that the 
truth and the case would admit, the proposition of which I maintained the affirmative 
and the defendant’s counsel the negative, and then, without reasoning upon them, the 
leading facts in support of my assertion. Thus, it has often happened to me to open 
a cause in five minutes which would have occupied a speaker at the bar of the present 
day from half an hour to three-quarters of an hour, or more. Moreover, I made it a 
rule, in general, rather to understate than to overstate facts I expected to prove. For, 
whatever strikes the mind of a juror as the result of his own observation and discovery, 
makes always the strongest impression upon him, and the case in which the proof falls 
much below the statement is supposed for that very reason not to be proved at all. As 
the evidence proceeded, I bestowed much too anxious attention upon it to take a note. 
I treasured up the facts in my memory, and arranged them in such a way as I thought 
would lead most distinctly to the conclusion I desired. My mind underwent the same 
process during the defendant’s case. I learned by much experience that the most useful 
duty of an advocate is the examination of witnesses, and that much more mischief than 
benefit generally results from cross-examination. I therefore rarely allowed that duty 
to be performed by my colleagues, 

“I cross-examined in general very little, and more with a view to enforce and 
il'ustrate the facts I meant to rely upon than to affect the witness’s credit,—for the 
most part a vain attempt. By the time the defendant’s case was closed, the topics 
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for a reply were arranged in my mind. I had sifted the material facts from the 
chaff, and held them fast in my memory, stored in their proper places. I had 
observed the facts that appeared to make the most impression upon the jury, either 
for or against me. . My reply was, in general, short, vehement, perspicuous, and directly 
to the point. Very often, when the impression of the jury and sometimes of the judge has 
been against me on the conclusion of the defendant’s case, I have had the good fortune 
to bring them entirely to adopt my conclusions. Whenever I observed this impression, 
but thought myself entitled to the verdict, I made it the rule to treat the impression as 
very natural and reasonable, to acknowledge that there were circumstances which pre- 
sented great difficulties and doubts, to invite a candid and temperate investigation of 
all the important topics that belong to the case, and to express rather a hope than a con- 
fident opinion that upon a deliberate and calm investigation I should be able to satisfy 
the Court and jury that the plaintiff was entitled to the verdict. I then avoided all ap- 
pearance of confidence, and endeavored to place the reasoning on my part in the clear- 
est and strongest view, and to weaken that of my adversary; to show that the facts 
for the plaintiff could lead naturally but to one conclusion, while those of the defendant 
might be accounted for on other hypotheses; and, when I thought I had gained my 
point, I left it to the candour and good sense of the jury to draw their own. This 
course seems to me not to be the result of any consummate art, but the plain and natu- 
ral course which common sense would dictate. At the same time, it must be observed 
that he who would adopt it can only expect success when it is known that he can dis- 
criminate between a sound and a hopeless case, and that his judgment is sufficiently strong 
to overcome the bias of the advocate and the importunity of the client, and to make 
him at once surrender a case that cannot and ought not to besustained. But, although 
the practice I have mentioned was eminently successful with me in many instances, 
both with juries and committees of the House of Commons, I have known advocates 
of great reputation pursue a very different line from want of judgment or influence of 
temper. With them, the discovery that the judge and jury had formed an impression 
against them seemed rather to awaken their resentment and to provoke their ven- 
geance, or to produce a stronger confirmation of their own opinions, and to make them 
more stubborn and obstinate in maintaining them, and to oppose the prejudices of the 
judge or jury, or both, as wholly void of all rational foundation. The natural conse- 
quence of treating the opinion of a man as unreasonable is to set him upon finding rea- 
son to support it, and I hardly know of any instance of this practice being successful 
with a jury, though it may in some cases be so with a judge, who is, or aims to be, above 
passion or prejudice. Of course, when I expected no evidence for the defendant, I 
took a longer view of the subject at the outset. But even here my endeavor was to 
awaken the feelings I wished to excite, by way of influencing the damages or leading 
to the desired conclusion, by a temperate and candid appeal to the justice and discern 
ment of the jury, and then to make so moderate a statement of the facts as I was sure 
would be exceeded and appear stronger by the evidence. No error is more fatal to 
an advocate, or more common, than exaggeration. In Parliament, the practice is often 
successful. But in the trial of causes the evidence is sure, first or last, to furnish a 
measure by which to examine the statement; and the advocate who, either in his 
opening or reply, exaggerates the importance of his facts, is sure to be suspected, either 
of a defect in judgment or an excess of zeal which obscures his intellect, or—which is 
worse than all,—of a design to impose on the jury.” 


Having in 1812, and again in 1816, unsuccessfully contested 
Lewes, in 1818 Lord Fitzwilliams seated Scarlett in the House of 
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Commons for the nomination borough of Petersborough. In 1822, 
he offered himself for Cambridge, but was defeated. Subsequently, 
he sat for Malton, then for Cockermouth, and, after the passage of 
the Reform Bill, for Norwich. Mr. Foss says* that Scarlett was 
not successful in Parliament, and Lord Lytton, in his poem of “St. 
Stephen’s,” says: 
“«‘ The bar and senate are so near akin, 

Our senate’s ear great lawyers seldom win. 

In truth, St. Stephens grudges every knight 

The spurs he earns in other fields of fight. 

Erskine ?—too femininely vain of fame ; 

Wetherell ?—too rabid; Scarlett ?—much too tame. 

In fine, a lawyer’s copiousness is such, 

Each has a something for the House too much.” 


Yet Brougham} says that Scarlett’s first speech in the House 
was “one of the most able speeches that any professional man ever 
made,” and Hansard’s reportt says Scarlett « sat down amid loud 
and general cheers.” Scarlett perhaps justly estimated as a failure 
his career in the House of Commons, for he has taken pains to 
give a very reasonable explanation of the general failure of leading 
lawyers in Parliament. He quotes Mr. Burke’s remark, that “the 
best the lawyers bring us in the House is the rinsing of their empty 
bottles,” (which must be taken to mean, that which the study of 
Hansard seems to confirm, that lawyers overwhelmed with profess- 
ional business, too often speak in Parliament upon insufficient pre- 
paration), and he explains that that method of speaking which is 
not only effective, but necessary, to judges and juries, cannot be 
influential with an assembly who have decided how to vote, and 
who do not desire nor expect to be convinced, but who sit to hear 
their own party flattered and encouraged, and their adversaries 
overwhelmed with sarcasm or held up to contempt. 

In April, 1827, in Mr. Canning’s ministry, Scarlett, with the 
approval of the leading Whigs, including Brougham and Denman,§ 
became attorney-general, but he resigned when the Duke of Wel- 
lington, upon Canning’s death, succeeded to the prime ministry; and 
he again became attorney-general when Mr. Wetherell retired in dis- 
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gust at the Duke’s liberal views on the Catholic question. In 
1830, the Whigs came in, and most ungratefully dismissed Scarlett. 
Thenceforward, he was a Conservative, and he both spoke and 
voted against the Reform Bill. 

On 24th December, 1834, he became Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, and was shortly afterward created Lord Abinger, but. 
despite his love of justice, his great learning, and his professional 
training and experience, he did not on the bench maintain the 
supremacy he had when at the bar. He had been too long an 
advocate, and too great an advocate. He could not look coldly 
down upon a forensic contest from the heights of the judicial 
Olympus. Sitting at Vist Prius, he decided which party was right, 
both on the facts and the law, and he bent his energies to 
getting the verdict for that party, and juries who had been easily 
led by him when he spoke from the bar refused ‘to be dictated 
to by him from the bench, Presiding over the court in banc, he an- 
ticipated the arguments which counsel did not press upon him, and, 
refusing to listen to those which they did put forward, he was too 
much disposed to disregard precedents and to decide each case by 
the application, to what he believed to be the particular facts, of that 
which at the time seemed to him to be the principles of abstract 
justice. 

In 1839, Sumner wrote to Judge Story :* 


«You know his [Scarlett’s] wonderful success at the bar,—confessedly the greatest 
advocate of his time, yet never eloquent, and supposed by all to be the most compe- 
tent person possible for the bench, and in this opinion all would have persevered, mis¢ 
regnasset. He is the great failure of Westminster Hall. . . . He wants the ju- 


dicial capacity; he was so old before he reached the bench that he could not assume 
new habits.” 


Lord Brougham says :} 


“ He always took for granted that he knew what it was quite impossible he should 
know from utter want of experience ; and this made him asa judge, though with all the 
qualities required for the office, yet inferior to men of far less talent and nothing like 
his acquaintance with business.” 

In 1844, when sitting on circuit at Bury St. Edmunds, he was 
stricken with paralysis, and he died a few days afterwards. His 
life was successful and happy. For more than thirty years, he 
had been the leader of the bar of England. For nearly ten years, 
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he had presided over the Court of Exchequer. He had won 
wealth, fame, and a peerage. He was fortunate, also, in his family 
relations. His wife, who had shared his early hopes and struggles, 
lived to witness the greatest of his professional triumphs. His 
son-in-law was raised to the peerage as Lord Campbell, presided 
over the highest courts of common law and equity, and took 
his seat upon the wool-sack. That son-in-law’s wife, Lord Abin- 
ger’s eldest daughter, was created a peeress in her own right, 
in recognition of her husband’s professional success. Lord Abin- 
ger’s second son, Sir James Yorke Scarlett, C. B., served as a soldier 
with honour and distinction, and won an enviable place in history as 
the dauntless leader of that charge of the heavy cavalry at Bala- 
klava, which was as judiciously planned and well-timed as it was 
gallantly executed. Lord Abinger’s youngest son, the Honourable 
Peter Campbell Scarlett, C. B., after long and creditable diplomatic 
service, has written so good a memoir of his father, that those who 
read it have only to regret that his faithful devotion to his father’s 
memory, and his keen appreciation of his father’s lofty traits of 
character, were not supplemented by that legal knowledge and 
that experience at the bar which would have enabled him to tell 
in fuller detail the story of his father’s professional life. 

By the common consent of his contemporaries, attested by the 
traditions of Westminster Hall, Scarlett was the greatest of Eng- 
lish advocates. He rarely rose to any height of eloquence, but 
in the clear and convincing presentation of his client’s cause, 
whether to judge or jury, and alike in statement, argument, and 
reply, he was unrivalled. He had great natural advantages. He 
had a pleasing presence, strongly marked features, an open and 
candid expression, and a clear and resonant voice. To these phys- 
ical qualifications he added an accurate knowledge of legal princi- 
ples, and that consummate tact, which is only given to those whose 
natural ability has been developed by experience. His memoir 
tells clearly his methods of action in court. Perhaps the secret of 
his success was in his moral qualities. The sense of honour that 
forbade him to accept retainers in causes at whose trials he could 
not be present, and the devotion to his client which called forth 
his energies in trivial as well as in great causes, were only the out- 
ward manifestations of an unselfish spirit, which found its highest 
expression in the subordination of himself to his client’s interests, 
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and which forced him to concentrate his every power upon the 
effort to win, by every fair argument, that client’s cause. 

There have been more profound lawyers; there have been more 
eloquent speakers ; but, if forensic advocacy be the full and faith- 
ful performance before a court of the counsel’s duty to his client, 
whether the cause be of little or great importance, and the asser- 
tion and vindication of the client’s rights and the redress of the 
client’s wrongs by the enforcement upon the tribunal of an inevitable 
persuasion and conviction that the client’s cause is founded in right, 
supported by law, and must be sustained, then all will concede that 
Scarlett, tried by this test, was the greatest of advocates. 

CHRISTOPHER STUART PATTERSON. 
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A PRE-HISTORIC EPIC. 


N able writer has well remarked that “ there is a point of view 
A from which it can be said that there is very little nonsense 
in the world.” The rubbish of one generation becomes the cher- 
ished treasure of the next; the simplest phenomena of human 
nature of most routine recurrence can be invested with the most 
attractive interest and dignity by one touch of that magic which 
makes the whole world kin. The creative powers of the mind 
have not come to an end with the days of living mythologies, and 
the thoughts and experiences of our pre-historic ancestors are fre- 
quently shadowed forth with more or less distinctness from the 
gloom in which the lapse of ages has enshrouded them. They 
have taken up their lodgment in the popular mind and fancy, and, 
like the spot upon the hand of Lady Macéeth, will not “out.” 
They crop out, and come forth, and “ peep through the blanket of 
the dark,” at most unexpected times and places. The unlikely is 
that which ever must come to pass. 

We have been led to these reflections by the consideration of a 
poem well known alike to the young and the old, the learned and 
the ignorant, but one whose true origin and signification appear to 
have failed in catching the attention of those who, for so many 
years, have been dealing with the fragments of pre-historic an- 
tiquity. It can be denominated an epic im petto, under whose sien- 
der form may possibly lurk the germs of some profound revelation. 
It does not stand alone in the annals of literature, but is a member 
of a class, all equally familiar, and the embodiment of a wisdom no 
less profound and sagacious than that which appears in the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon. 

To bring before the infant mind the conception of vast truths, 
—to infuse into it ideas of the fitness of things,—to improve the 
understanding before the mental flower has put forth its first 
tender sprout,—to teach the child too young as yet to imbibe in- 
struction in any other manner,—are the ends sought to be accom- 
plished by such productions. They are both amusing and edi- 
fying, and present under the garb of recreation the wholesome 
knowledge necessary to be acquired during the progress of life, 
but which can never be better nor more thoroughly learned than 
in the nursery. 
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These poems are known to the initiated as “ nursery rhymes ;”” 
and we have chosen a specimen of one of the most striking, be- 
lieving that it will fully substantiate our encomia : 

‘“‘ Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 
And doesn’t know where to find them ; 
Let them alone, and they’ll come home, 
With their little tails behind them.” 

Whoever wrote these rhymes, bore in mind the maxim of Horace, 
and plunged at once into the middle of his subject. No stilted 
exordium befitted the present occasion; no loud invocation of the 
gods or of the muses. The tale is of a lowly character, and is 
treated in the ordinary language of every-day life. Pastoral sim- 
plicity is depicted before us as there arises the image of Little Bo- 
Peep in all her Arcadian artlessness, while with crook and pipe 
she tends her fleecy flocks. No lineage had she,—no ancestry ; 
a poor shepherdess, who lived with her tender lambkins, herself as 
meek as the meekest of her flock. Such was one of the earliest 
conditions of mankind. Who can tell what of ancient fable may 
be here enshrined? what vestiges of a long-forgotten literature? 
what great person of antiquity may be symbolized as Litile Bo- 
Peep? 

Little Bo-Peep bespeaks our sympathy on account of her diminu- 
tive size ; a poor little creature, entirely unfit for the rugged cares 
of this world, entirely unfitted for toil, for adversity. How, then, is 
she to sustain the terrible catastrophe which has now fallen upon 
her? But great minds soar above petty tribulations, and doubtless 
our heroine will’ prove to be one of these. 

‘“‘ Has lost her sheep.” 

Where they her own, or were they her master’s, or were they 
the property of a friend ? How, when and where did the misfor- 
tune happen? The calamity is kept concealed from us, mindful 
of the dictum of Horace to remove from the sight of the audi- 
ence all horrible and dreadful occurrences, although a narrative 
of such events is afterwards fully permissible. What is lost in 
scenic effect is gained in good taste. Had we before us the active 
cause of the present disaster, we might, perhaps, not feel so 
strongly for the unhappy victim as we co now that it is veiled in 
impenetrable darkness. Tempted by greener herbage, have they 
strayed from the beaten path-way into the unknown vast? or has 
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some Cacus descended from his mountain den, and violently seized 
upon the grazing drove? 

In a pastoral age, cattle constitute one’s sole wealth. Their 
loss is irreparable. That such serious stress should have been laid 
upon this loss, goes far, even were other intrinsic testimony wanting, 
towards proving the great antiquity of this poem and of the events 
which it commemorates. In the earliest times, the first cares of 
mankind were for the earth which supported them and the domes- 
tic animals by which they were surrounded. Not until later ages 
were sung the praises of captains, heroes and demi-gods. The 
matters close to man’s proximity were those which in such rude 
times entirely engaged his attention. 

But, to return: . 

* And does not know where to find them.” 


We are lost in admiration and wonderment at the great and 
consummate art of the poet. The distress is real,—not feigned. 
There is no deception practiced. Our sympathies still cling to the 
unfortunate shepherdess. If she dd know where to find them, it 
would not be a matter of the slightest moment to us whether she 
had lost them or not. The mind of man is prone to suspicion; and 
the evidence thus given that the loss is a real and dona fide one 
thoroughly dispels any latent doubts. Who knows? The pastor, 
although apparently innocent and guileless, may have sold her 
master’s lambs or given them as a peace-offering to some wooing 
Lubin? Who knows but that she may somewhere have craftily con- 
cealed her own herds, that out of the sympathetic gifts of her sor- 
rowing friends she might start anew in the world? The history of 
Conkey Chickweed, though of recent date, but reflects the shadow 
of similar occurrences in times long gone by. For the operations 
of the human mind are invariable, and, had not the poet been 
careful to give us this information of the entire ignorance of Little 
Bo-Peep as to the locality and whereabouts of her flocks, we might, 
perhaps, wrongfully have suspected the shepherdess of some feloni- 
ous action. 

The drama which we are considering is a perfect one in its devel- 
opment; it has an opening, it has a middle, and it has a close. 
It has a demonstration of the facts, it has their concatenation, and 
it has a dénouement. We are now at its climax. 
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Imagine, if you can, the horror of Little Bo-Peep, as, preparing 
to return homewards at even-tide, she finds that she has lost her 
sheep! We, dwellers in large cities and inhabitants of later stages 
of civilization, can but poorly take into our minds this scene of 
dismay. What is she to do? In vain she skurries hither and 
thither; no traces are to be discovered of the missing fugitives. 
In vain does she discourse upon her oaten pipe the simple melodies 
with which she was wont to attract her loving herds to their 
keeper; nymph Echo alone responds as she ceases for a moment 
her dalliance with the great god Pan. 

Night is coming rapidly on, and it is time that Little Bo-Peep 
should be in motion towards her humble domicile. Distractedly she 
tears her flowing locks, and madly does she beat upon her breast 
with her clenched fists. She finds no consolation. Her more for- 
tunate friends and neighbors gather around her to offer their con- 
jectures and advice. (We have no reason, however, to suppose 
from the progress of the story that they make an endeavor or 
offer to repair the loss.) Some tell her to scale yon lofty mountain, 
whose snow-capped summit towers above the clouds; others, to 
search in the dark and dismal ravine which frowns at her feet, 
where black and yawning chasms threaten death to all intruders. 
All is confusion and dismay. 

At last, an old man,—we may suppose, tottering on the verge of 
the grave with age and infirmity,—the Nestor of the settlement, 
grown wise in many generations of men, steps forward with feeble 
treble, piping voice, and unsteady gait, to give to Lettle Bo-Peep such 
treasure of knowledge as he has garnered up in his long voyage 
of life: 

* Let them alone.” 

Was there ever anything more sublime than the admonition 
thus conveyed,—the caution to remain quiet in adversity,—the in- 
utility of questioning the decrees of fate,—the advisability of inac- 
tion when one’s exertions would prove but futile? What a golden 
lesson to learn! The three maxims for which the Eastern dervish 
received such enormous remuneration fade into insignificance before 
the vastness of the wisdom embodied in this advice. 

« Let them alone.” 

As they had wandered off by themselves, so they must come 

back by themselves; as their wrong-doing had been of their own 
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free-will, so from themselves must come forth the reparation. 
Alone they had vanished, and alone they must return. And note 
again the consummate skill of the sage in dissuading the shep- 
herdess from the search. Each sheep has straggled off by itself; it 
might be necessary to follow some fifty, one hundred, or even a 
thousand, different paths, each one divergent from the others. A 
life-time would not, perhaps, suffice for Lzttle Bo-Peep to recover 
her departed treasures. Alone they all were, each sheep by itself, 
and Little Bo-Peep, that most unhappy of herdswomen, all alone by 
herself, too. Alas! alas! alas! 


“ Terque, quaterque miser, quem aspera fata premunt |” 
The good results that were to flow from old Nestor’s advice, he, 
in continuation, plainly set forth: 


«¢ And they’ll come home.” 


What a happy consummation! Instead of being obliged to 
seek her scattered herds through hill, dale, brook and meadow, 
clambering up inaccessible heights, sweeping through dreary val- 
leys and impenetrable quagmires, morasses and thickets, the flock 
will be forced to seek its shepherdess. Each one, alone, individu- 
ally, before night’s sable mantle has long enveloped the face of the 
earth, will be retracing its steps towards its home. Home, sweet 
home, even fora sheep, has its attractions! And now the end crowns 
the work! The interposition of the deus ex machina has satistac- 
torily solved the difficulty. A unique manuscript which we possess 
shows the result that happened from the good advice of the ven- 
erable sage : 

« At midnight, on her bed of straw, 
Bo-Peep was dreaming of the hour 
When she her flocks to pasture drove, 
Nor feared, nor cared, for summer shower. 


« The hour passed on; Bo-Peep awoke,— 

She heard a sound she knew full well; 

The sheep were clustered ’round her cot, 
And each one rang its little bell.” 

And yet to what perils might not they have been exposed 
whilst thus away from their natural protector? We can imagine 
how fondly Little Bo-Peep caresses and plays with each sheep; we 
can hear their responsive bleats of pleasure and their joy at their 
return, only equalled by that which fills her breast! No impu- 
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tation of dishonesty can now rest upon her hitherto stainless char- 
acter. She is tnteger vite, scelerisque pura! Her loss is redeemed. 
But why that shade of sadness in her eye? She has not yet 
examined the flock, to see if during their absence they have suffered 
any wrong,—if anything has been feloniously abstracted from their 
persons. But, no! 
‘With their little tails behind them.” 


Itis allright. They have experienced noinjury. As they went, so 
have they have they returned. Good old Nestor,—how well did 
he know the workings of nature! 

And truly the poet is justified in the estimate he has placed 
upon the value of such a return,—with their tails intact; for we 
may fairly suppose, from the stress laid upon the circumstance, 
that these sheep were of the race mentioned by Herodotus, whose 
tails weighed several hundred pounds, and to enable the poor 
beasts with comfort to carry such a burthen it was necessary to 
construct small four-wheeled carriages, which they dragged behind 
them, with their tails gently reposing thereon. 

It is evident, from the examination which we have just given, 
that this poem was composed in the very earliest days of the hu- 
man intellect. Bucolic poetry is always pleasant and sweet to the 
child of nature. The simplicity of the language, the homely nature 
of the events which it professes to record, the choice and treatment 
of the subject, point strongly to pre-historic times,—perhaps even 
earlier than those of Homer, We dare not indulge the conjecture 
that to the blind bard is to be really attributed the parentage of 
this small but perfect epic. Inspiration, expression and invention 
are all present. Nothing is lacking, save the author’sname. The 
simplicity of style is certainly his, not as it appears emasculated in 
the flowing lines of the Twickenham poet, but as it resounds in 
the sonorous dialects of the Hellenic tongue. But the supposition, 
unfortunately, is a mere hypothesis. It is safe to assert, that, of all 
the great men whom our English-speaking race has produced, but 
very few—if, indeed, any at all—grew up to manhood without 
having been familiar with this poem at some period or other of 
their existence. What influence its teachings of patience under 
adversity, of neighborly charity and kindness, may have exerted 
upon their post-nursarial life, it is impossible to conjecture. But, 
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when we see a man distinguished for his philanthrophy and 
goodness,—whose whole aim is to benefit mankind,—whose daily 
walk is in the path of purity and rectitude,—we may rest assured 
that in his childhood’s days some fond parent instilled into his heart 
the fraternal precepts of « Little Bo-Peep.” 

Henry PHILLIPS, JR. 








CHARADE. 


SILLY go-between am I, 

And prone with generous pride 
To part the gathered thoughts of men, 
And liberally divide. 
I set the soul of Shakespeare free, 
To Milton’s thoughts give liberty, 
Let Sydney speak with freer speech, 
Bid Spenser sing, and Taylor preach. 
Though through all learning swift I glide, 
No wisdom doth with me abide. 

S. WEIR MITCHELL. 





THE ARENA. 


THE ARENA. 
I. 


“ VE, Cesar, Imperator!” In the burning Roman noonday, 
Crowded is the amphitheatre. Senators and haughty 

matrons, 

Soldiers grim and laughing maidens, seated side by side, are jesting, 

Mighty spectacles awaiting, flushed with hot expectancy. 

Brawny slaves from o’er the desert, and the fair-browed Northern 
captives, 

Are paired for contests deadly, marching by the throne imperial, 


And as they march their death-cry chanting: “ Moriturt, te 
salutant !” 


This the song of gladiators, doomed, perchance, to death’s oblivion, 
Or saved by signal of caprice.—A gesture ends existence ; 
A hand down-turned prolongs a life.—So runs the gala-day. 


Il. 

Behold the world’s arena, teeming with its many millions, 
Fighting with the powers of darkness, bleeding, struggling, unto 

death. 
Foes within us, keen and wary, stain the purity of manhood, 
Allure us with ambition’s never realizing hopes, 
And drag our faltering footsteps to expediency’s by-ways, 
Painting character’s white face with the crimson blush of sin. 
Untiring foes without us, dealing death-blows without mercy ; 
Temptation’s chains are tightening round our ready acquiescence, 
And dragging us, resistless, to the portals of despair, 
While, o’ermatched, we strike out blows we know are powerless. 


Ill. 

When, lo! as we are sinking, with our life-blood slowly ebbing, 

Weak and weary, crushed and prostrate, with the foe upon our neck, 

When, disheartened and discouraged, we are giving up the conflict, 

We hear a tender whisper, saying: “ Look to Me and live! 

I am Jesus, son of Mary. I have fought the battle for you ; 

I have passed through scenes of trial, hours of direst agony ; 

I have overcome the power of death, and victory won on Calvary ; 

I will draw all mentowards me. Brothers, trust in me, and live!” 
Epwin N. Benson. 
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HOW SHALL THE «SPOILS SYSTEM” BE ABOLISHED? 


HEN the assassination of the late President was seen to be 
directly traceable to the “spoils system,” there was an 
almost universal feeling that the system was doomed, and that the 
martyr in the contest with “Senatorial courtesy” would triumph 
after death ; for, so great was the shock to the public conscience, 
and so imperative was the demand for reform, that it seemed im- 
possible that the abuses which had led to so tragic a catastrophe 
could withstand the force of public indignation. 

In deluding ourselves with these fond expectations, we forgot 
both the transitory character of public indignation and the manner 
in which the abuse of “ patronage ’”’ has so intertwined itself with 
every fibre of our whole political system, that it can be extirpated 
only by a complete revolution in all our methods,—a revolution that 
can be effected solely by continued agitation culminating in a 
rebellion of the people against the politicians. The “spoils system” 
has now been in operation for half a century, and only an octoge- 
narian here and there remains who has had experience of public 
life conducted on any other principle. It has grown and developed 
until it regulates every political movement, and by a process of 
natural evolution it has converted every political organization into 
a “machine” anda“boss.” In many States, at least, of the Union, 
scarce any man during a generation has been successful in public 
life, save through the methods which it prescribes; and there has 
been no place for those who disdained such arts and could bring 
higher motives and noble ambition to the service of the people in 
the loftiest of human careers,—that of statesmanship. To those who 
knew the late Henry Armitt Brown, it needs but to mention his 
name as that of an example of the finest type of American man- 
hood, specially equipped for public life, who found the entrance to 
politics absolutely closed by reason of his manhood. Thus the stand- 
ard of our successful politicians, by an inevitable process of natural 
selection, has gradually changed from that of the statesman to that 
of the office-broker; and men like Conkling,and Cameron, and Logan, 
and Blaine, whose names are connected with no great measures 
of public policy, and whose energies are directed almost wholly 
to controlling caucuses and peddling public patronage, are the men 
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who sway the destinies of the nation and who have to be consulted 
about the minutest details of nominations and appointments within 
their respective “boss”-doms. Thus it is, from the highest to the 
lowest. There is a complete hierarchy of “bosses,” supported by 
the public, whose affairs they are supposed to administer, each su- 
preme in his individual sphere, save the allegiance which he owes 
to his superior. Founded by the Democracy, and brought to its 
present pitch of perfection by Republicanism, both parties vie with 
each other in their devotion to the system; and it were folly 
to suppose that so compact and thorough an organization, con- 
trolled by able and unscrupulous men, who have made its manage- 
ment the business of a life-time, is to be overthrown, like the walls 
of Jericho, with a few blasts of the trumpet. 

Those who profit by the system and its abuses were not blind 
to the imminent peril to which they were exposed by the resolute 
purpose and singular ability of President Garfield, backed, as he 
was, by the wishes of the great body of the people; nor did they 
underestimate the magnitude of their escape when the people were 
deprived of theirleader. Rightly regarding the public as an un- 
disciplined mob, easily to be dissipated by their trained and com- 
pact forces, they at once recognized that the danger was past, and 
unconcernedly resumed their old ways. Mr. Conkling, indeed, by 
the incredible folly of his resignation and canvass for re-election, 
joined to the popular execration arising from the connection between 
his quarrel with General Garfield and the crime of Guiteau, has 
been relegated to the background,—for a time, at least,—and it is 
possible that the shrewdness of President Arthur will leave him 
there ; but the others are as active as ever in their evil courses, and 
there has probably been no more cynical display of “ bossism ” 
than the methods by which the Speakership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was secured for Mr. Keifer, 

The practical question, therefore, which confronts Civil Service 
Reformers is how best to make good the loss which the cause has ex- 
perienced in the death of the late President, and how best to util- 
ize the feeling aroused by his assassination. It is evidently idle to 
look to Mr. Arthur for efficient aid, or to imagine that he will in 
any way replace the lost leader. Despite the well-turned phrases 
of his message, his appointments to offices of political importance 
show that he still belongs to the bad political school in which he 
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received his training, and that the patronage of his Administration 
will be used, with scarcely a disguise, for the purpose of controlling 
the succession to the Presidential chair. Under these circumstances, 
it would be the height of unwisdom to expect that he will, in 
deference to an idea, divest himself of the enormous influence con- 
ferred by the power to appoint and dismiss at will, and of the sub- 
stantial additions to his military chest derived from the assessment 
of salaries. 

If we turn to the Republican party, we find no better grounds 
for hope. Itsorganization is officered, from the corporal to the com- 
mander-in-chief, by men who have gained their grade through 
office-brokerage, who hold their commissions and expect promo- 
tion solely by reason of their skill and success in that business, and 
who cannot conceive of any other motive-power in what they con- 
sider “ practical” politics. They look inevitably upon Civil Service 
Reformers as political zsthetes enamoured of a barren ideal,— 
men whose proper place would be inside the walls of an insane 
asylum, and of no possible weight in this active, bustling, wicked 
world. Eloquent declamation and logical argument they pass by 
with a smile, confident, and with reason, in the incalculable 
strength of organization, which is wholly in their hands. To 
expect from them a voluntary surrender of the patronage 
which is their sole political capital, would be the merest 
lunacy, justifying their contempt for any enthusiasts who might 
cherish a hope so absurd. Apart from this, moreover, we 
should bear in mind, that, from a practical point of view, Civil 
Service Reform would be, on the part of the Republicans, a tac- 
tical blunder. Not only would the ardor of a vast number of skil- 
ful “ workers,” be chilled, and an abundant source of revenue for 
campaign expenses be dried up, but the party would lose, in the 
next national election, one of the most powerful motives which now 
impel men of independent thought to unwillingly support it,—the 
prospect of the awful revolution in office-holding which would con- 
vulse the country in case of Democratic success. Even when there 
is merely a change of Administration, and not a change of party, 
we see what a horde of hungry office-seekers is precipitated upon 
Washington, how completely the time and labor of the President 
and his advisers are occupied in adjusting rival claims for patronage, 
and how long it takes the public business to accommodate itself, 
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even to the comparatively few changes which are made. We can 
readily conceive then, how, on the induction of a Democratic 
President, an average of five to ten aspirants for each of the hun- 
dred thousand Federal appointments would form a howling mob of 
half a million to a million of men, fiercely disputing with each other 
the miserable plunder for which they had been wearily working 
and waiting during the last quarter of a century. No Adminis- 
tration, however well intentioned, could withstand that fearful 
pressure; there would necessarily be a wholesale rotation in office 
such as no civilized country has ever witnessed; the business of 
government, vast and complex as it is, would be the last thing 
thought of, and it would take years before the public service could 
be restored to even its present very moderate standard of efficiency. 
Very numerous are the voters, who would otherwise welcome a 
change, who naturally shrink from the disgrace and disaster involved 
in such a chaos, and who, therefore, will continue to support the 
Republican party as the least of two ills. For these various reasons, 
therefore, there would seem to be no hope of reform from the party 
now in power. 

Turning to the Democracy, are there any better or more 
rational grounds to anticipate reform? Aspirants for power are 
ever profuse of promises, and Civil Service Reform planks are 
easily inserted in platforms by those who would laugh at the no- 
tion of being expected to reduce them to practice. Had there 
been any real desire for reform, or even had the Democratic party 
been gifted with a slender modicum of political sense, it would 
have used the period of its control of Congress to pass a bill taking 
the civil service out of politics,—a bill which Mr. Hayes could not 
have refused to sign. Asa simple piece of strategy, such a meas- 
ure, adopted in the first session of the Forty-Sixth Congress, might— 
and probably would—have turned the result of the election of 1880. 
The omission to do so in the second session, after the election was 
lost, was a blunder so gross that it is only explicable by the fact that 
the average Democratic politician, like his Republican brother, 
can conceive of no higher political motive-power than office-seek- 
ing and office-holding, and that he felt it necessary to leave the 
door open for wholesale eviction, in order to have a chance at the 
offices in 1885. However this may be, it is plain to a demonstra- 
tion that no help to the cause is to be expected from the Demo- 
cratic party, as at present organized, 
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The Pendleton and Willis Bills show that there are some Dem- 
ocrats wiser than their colleagues, and are creditable to their re- 
spective authors. They would merit careful examination if there 
were the faintest chance of their becoming laws ; but, as, humanly 
speaking, there is no possibility of this, it would be waste of time 
to speculate about them. . 

Is there, then, no balm in Gilead? no practicable means where- 
by to bring about a reform which is absolutely essential to the 
integrity of our institutions? To reply in the negative would 
be to assert that our type of republicanism is a failure, and that 
our free government is rapidly and inevitably developing into an 
oligarchy of the worst kind, consisting of coarse despots, selected 
for their evil rather than for their better qualities. To anyone 
who believes in the public virtue and patriotism of the people as 
an ultimate fact, to state the case in this way is to preclude a neg- 
ative answer. Yet, in order that the final outcome of the matter 
shall not be in accordance with such negative answer, it is requi- 
site that the people in general, and Civil Service Reformers in par- 
ticular, should squarely face the facts, should abandon illusions, 
should divest themselves of that half-heartedness which is worse 
than indifference, should make up their minds that no aid is to 
be expected from existing agencies, and, more than all, should re- 
cognize that “ bossism” and the “ spoils system ” are virtually one 
and the same,—that it is futile to attack the one without the other, 
and that, as a whole, they constitute the great and ever-growing 
danger which menaces our country. Until this is acknowledged 
and received as self-evident, and it is seen that all other issues 
shrink into comparative insignificance before the great question: 
“ Shall the ‘ bosses’ govern the country by means of the spoils?” 
all Civil Service Reform agitation is little more than idle dilettante- 
ism,—except inasmuch as it may gradually educate the people. 
In this respect, in fact, it has a useful function to perform, by call- 
ing attention to the abuses of the existing system, and thus creating 
public opinion ; but, if it restricts itself to this, its immediate influ- 
ence will be so limited that the “bosses may well be justified in 
continuing to smile at the agitators as harmless enthusiasts. 

The only mode to render reform agitation effective is to translate 
it into political action. No man who really has the reform at heart 
should count himself as a Republican or as a Democrat when the 
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cause of reform is at stake; and his ballot should be aimed at 
the head of a “boss” whenever the chance is given him, heed- 
less of their respective party affiliations. The time is ripe for 
such work as this, by which alone can the sentiment evoked by the 
assassination of General Garfield be turned to practical account. 
Everywhere around us are there signs of the disintegration of 
parties and of the growth of an independent vote, which is the 
sole hope of the future. The progress of municipal reform in 
Philadelphia, despite the outcry with which it was greeted at its 
inception, ten years ago, is a most encouraging manifestation of 
this; and not less so is the unexpectedly large vote given to Mr. 
Wolfe throughout the State in the last November election. All 
these are direct aids to the cause of Civil Service Reform in the 
only direction in which it can be brought about,—the downfall of 
the “bosses ;”’ and it is only by furthering such movements to the 
utmost in his power, that the reformer can expect eventually to 
accomplish his purpose. 

It requires no prophet to see that the country is rapidly be- 
coming ready for a revolution in politics. The old issues are virtu- 
ally dead, and there is opportunity for new combinations, in which 
the “ boss” and his patronage shall have no place. It is on such 
combinations, and the establishment of new organizations based 
upon opposition to “ boss ’’-ism and its methods, that rests the only 
hope of effectual reform, and it is in this direction that the efforts of 
all true reformers must be turned with tireless energy and single- 
ness of purpose. Steady persistence in such a course will gain its 
end at last, though the struggle will be long, and, in its vicissitudes, 
reverses will at times be disheartening. The “bosses” of both 
parties will doubtless unite in defence of the system to which they 
owe everything, just as we have already witnessed coalitions of the 
Stalwarts and Tammanyites in New York, and of our Pennsylvania 
leaders with certain Democratic chieftains, to overcome the Inde- 
pendent vote. Side-issues will be constantly sprung upon us, and 
even foreign complications may be created for the purpose of di- 
verting the attention of the people. Nothing but resolute will, 
unfaltering purpose, and stubborn endurance, will serve in that 
weary contest; but with these final victory may be reckoned upon 
as assured, 

Henry C, Lea, 
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MORLEY’S « LIFE OF COBDEN.”* 


R. MORLEY has worked with zeal to make a great book | 
M about a great man. He has forgotten Talleyrand’s shrewd 
warning to the young diplomatist,—* only not too much zeal,’— 
and has lavished fine phrases about every incident of Cobden’s 
career with a wasteful freedom that makes his biography a mere 
panegyric, with too little criticism to make it a real story of an 
active and useful career, and with too little shadow to make the 
high light in which he poses his hero grateful either to the sub- 
ject or to the reader. 

Cobden was not a great man,—not even a great orator; he wisely 
gave the palm to Bright and to others of his co-laborers in appeal- 
ing to the popular feeling, and he was far from being original in his 
subjects or his treatment of them. He was a great agitator, and 
he knew and threw himself into all the business of organizing suc- 
cessful leagues and demonstrations for the purpose of compelling 
the Government of the day to yield. Even in his various projects 
for legislation, he failed more than once, either in seizing the right 
subject for a good cry, or in handling it so as to make effective over 
Parliament the power he exercised over those who were accustomed 
to following his leadership. He had a knowledge of the qualities 
of the people of Manchester and the other manufacturing towns, 
and he not only secured their votes, and voices, and money, for his 
schemes, but he received from them royal gifts—not less than half 
a million of dollars in two successive popular subscriptions,—and 
repeated gifts of lesser sums to meet his pressing and frequent 
needs, from time to time, in his successive failures of various pri- 
vate undertakings. 

The story of his life has little that is of interest. The son ofa 
decayed and impoverished small freeholder, he began life under 
difficulties that never quite left him at ease; for his father’s poverty 
was a hard burthen, from which some members of his family never 
recovered, and these were more or less dependent on him during 
his whole life. He showed a touch of poetic feeling in securing the 
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little homestead of his ancestors as his own in his later years ; and 
there he led a quiet, pastoral life in the intervals of his work in 
Parliament, on the hustings, and in his temporary employment in 
negotiating the commercial treaties with France. His journeys to 
this country were purely private,—the first to look after a profitable 
investment for his money, and the second to save it, with that of 
others of his countrymen, from loss. He saw enough to point to 
the great West as the home of the overcrowded and overworked 
and under-paid and under-fed of the Old World; and, while he 
made repeated visits to European capitals in order to preach his 
economic doctrines to the great and powerful of every Government, 
he wisely abstained from urging them on his friends and correspon- 
dents on this side the Atlantic. He shrewdly saw that the un- 
limited land and the inexhaustible agricultural resources of the 
United States made his appeals for Free Trade, as a matter of 
relief to the farmer and laborer, of little avail here, where nature 
has done so much and legislation so little for the people. 

Mr. Morley, in his enthusiastic desire to paint Cobden on a 
grand scale, has taken more canvas than he can well fill, and his 
book is made wearisome by incessant repetitions. He gives a nar- 
rative of each period of Cobden’s life, and then gives his letters, 
going in detail over exactly the same time, with the same facts, and 
often the same phrases, while the foot-notes are generally a third 
version of the same episodes. Then there is a love of fine and 
exaggerated talk, very unlike that of Cobden, who was, above all 
things, plain, sententious, pithy and pointed. What could be more 
absurd than to lug in the Graces and the Muses, in order to get at 
the simple fact that, Great Britain had three representatives, and 
France nine, at the conferences at Paris, for making the Free Trade 
Treaty. 

Naturally, Cobden’s native force grew into very considerable 
self-esteem and self-assertion as he felt himself a recognized power 
and authority. Apart from his refusal of a dignified office in order 
to mark his moral and political superiority to Lord Palmerston, 
an example that Mr. Bright wisely refused to follow in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Ministry, the book is full of examples of Cobden’s power 
to make himself disagreeable. He lectured Zhe Times and Delane, 
its editor, like an angry school-boy, and lugged himself into an un- 
provoked discussion, simply to talk about “me and Mr. Bright.” 
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He anticipated early submission by the North, when the people came 
to know through Sumner what “ Cobden and Bright” thought about 
secession, and he read Sumner’s letter to Lord John Russell, de- 
scribing his correspondent as a safe and peaceable man; while he 
was saved from going entirely wrong on the American question by 
Mr. Bright’s active support of the North and by the course of The 
Times, “unregenerate, and always hostile” to him, to his reforms, 
and to all that was good, and true, and right. He describes Lord 
Palmerston as having no views at all, beyond holding office by flat- 
tering the popular passion of the hour, as a sort of embodiment in 
politics of Zhe Times in the press, always following public opinion, 
and shrewdly persuading its readers that it created the very views 
which it so carefully gathered from diligent access to all sorts of 
representatives, high and low, of the daily current of interests. 
Cobden was wise in confining his political efforts to very few 
subjects, and he was utterly intolerant of any reforms that origi- 
nated outside of his Manchester leagues and his own large circle of 
advisers. He condemned minority representation, and Hare for . 
inventing it, and Mill for supporting it,—both on reasons that 
showed his knowledge of practical politics, and because he and his 
school wanted to establish a close monopoly of all reforms. He 
was an advocate for the district rather than the general ticket, pre- 
ferring the scrutin d’arrondissement to the scrutin de liste,—the 
Gambetta form of the American system, to that which has been so 
effective of good results in England. However imperfect the 
logical analysis of its merits, as compared with those of a purely 
checker-board system, it is better on historical grounds, and by its 
working results, than that which obliges American constituencies to 
be content with accidental and local candidates, instead of leaving 
them free to choose the best man, wherever he can be found. 
Cobden was one of the first to predict the enormous growth and 
material success of the United States, and the homage that would 
be paid to the wealth and power of the great republic. He antici- 
pated the day, now so near at hand, when Englishmen would have 
a higher stake in the United States than at home,—when Zhe 
Times would be less insolent and the Government more civil. He 
learned a good deal of his respect for this country from Goldwin 
Smith, whose conversation on his return to England, after his first 
visit, proved him “a confirmed Radical and Free Churchman,” 
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whose pen was “a power in the State,’—and one that Cobden, 
even with his force as a speaker and his success as a pamphleteer, 
might well admire. It is, however, a little striking, that, of 
the Philosophic Radicals, in whose small number Goldwin 
Smith was a great factor, so few have done much in the way of 
practical statesmanship, and, in spite of great gifts as writers and 
great cleverness in detecting the faults of all other leaders, there is 
so little of actual legislation or governing that is entrusted to their 
keeping or that of any of their representatives. 

Cobden was far from going all lengths with Goldwin Smith and 
his group in urging that independence of the colonies from home 
government which has now become an established fact ; but, on the 
other hand, Free Trade has found very little support at the hands 
of the men who do actually govern in the great English colonies. 
It is their open repudiation of all that Cobden held sacred, which 
enables the Australian and Canadian Ministers to maintain the 
slender chain that binds the mother-country to her most powerful 
offspring. The conditions that made Free Trade a factor in Eng- 
lish prosperity are wanting in the new countries that, like our own, 
have abundant resources of lands and mines, and all the wealth 
that springs from them, but do not yet find their manufacturing 
industries able to cope with those of the densely-populated coun- 
tries of the Old World, with abundant capital and the hopeless 
division between the rich and the poor. 

Cobden’s invectives against the aristocracy, who kept peasants 
and factory-operatives in great misery, are all applicable with re- 
newed force to those who would destroy the growing industries of 
Canada, and Australia, and the United States, as they have crushed 
out those of Ireland and India, and of every country where 
British fabrics have been brought to undersell native products. 
What Cobden wanted was the power to see beyond his own imme- 
diate surroundings, for what was good for Manchester was in his 
view good for the rest of the world. It is not a little difficult for 
those who have survived him, to provide answers for the land-own- 
ers, and the tenant-farmers, and the impoverished manufacturers, 
and the unemployed workmen, who ask for some measure that will 
bring back the halcyon days which followed the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and which, according to the prophesies of the Anti- 
Corn Law League orators, were to last forever. 
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The temporary and very great prosperity of the days of Free Trade 
has passed away, and thus far no relief has yet been suggested, other 
than such as may come from securing a larger measure of reduc- 
tion in prohibitive tariff rates in France and other countries. What 
Mr. Cobden tried in vain to do by his incessant personal appeals 
to the successive sovereigns of Europe, his successors are trying 
to do by diplomacy, more or less successful as the Govern- 
ments with which the attempts are made are more or less in need of 
alliances. France under Gambetta is ready to make great sacri- 
fices to secure an English support in the great European war which 
is always impending, just as Napoleon III. eagerly met Cobden 
more than half way in his advances, in the futile hope that Eng- 
land would enable him to maintain his hold over European complica- 
tions. There is no part of the life of Cobden more instructive than 
the story of the intrigues to which he made himself a party for the 
sake of securing the introduction of some measure of Free Trade 
into France. Even Lord Cowley, not a scrupulous diplomatist, 
preferred to see his office temporarily shorn of much of its power, 
and that power entrusted to Cobden, rather than join in a wretched 
series of deceptions, that deceived nobody, by which Napoleon 
thought to secure English friendship at the cost of French interest. 
The sort of holy crusade on which Cobden wandered from Court 
to Court, in the hope of raising the banner of Free Trade and of 
finding recruits to come under its folds, was in curious contrast to 
the insignificant part he had taken in discovering its truths at home, 
until his talent for organizing popular demonstrations and address- 
ing popular audiences made him a useful member and a nominal 
leader of the Free Trade League. It must always be borne in 
mind that Cobden was at first enlisted by his neighbors and friends 
in and near Manchester to work for the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
as a means of restoring the prosperity of that great manufacturing 
town. He was inno sense the author of that measure, or of the 
cry of “ Free Trade,” which followed naturally that of “« Free Corn;” 
but he was skilful enough to make a place for himself among the 
leaders of the agitation, which gave him power and authority, and 
a seat in Parliament. 

What deterred Cobden from attempting any such course in his 
visits to this country, was, no doubt, largely his own interest in 
American railways, which could, of course, be successful only with 
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the growing prosperity of the whole people, and still more the fact 
that there was no such class-distinction here as that which existed 
_inEngland. There his position, as the representative of the great 
middle class, made him a successful negotiator between the govern- 
ing and aristocratic class, and the humbler and more radical work- 
ing-people, and he shrewdly appreciated his power. He lived and 
acted in times so near as hardly to be historical, yet so changed 
by the enormous alteration in the actual government of England, 
the immense increase of suffrage, and the transfer of power from 
the few to the many, that the record of his work in bringing about 
this change, both in and out of Parliament, is necessarily of value 
and interest. 

Mr. Morley has great skill in authorship, and he has made the 
most of the few incidents of Cobden’s private life—the touching de- 
votion of the boy and man to his family, his success as a merchant, 
his failure as a manufacturer, his happy domestic life, his genuine 
honesty in the delight with which he first discovered and then 
used his powers as a speaker, his pleasure in gradually gaining 
familiar access to the great houses of London, and then of England, 
his terrible grief on the death of his eldest son, his devoted care of 
his stricken wife, his comfort in his modest country home at his 
birth-place, his last struggle for life, and the honors conferred upon 
his memory by the greatest of his contemporaries. Inand through 
the whole of his public career are plainly seen the powerful influ- 
ence and inspiration of John Bright, a much greater man in every 
respect than Cobden; and this it is that necessarily takes away 
from the importance of the part Cobden will take in history, 
although not at all from the useful way in which he served asa 
strong ally and powerful support to Mr. Bright in the long series 
of reforms with which their names are connected. Much of what 
Cobden said, and all of what he did, owed its strength and force to 
Bright, and therefore even Mr. Morley has been unable to give us 
a picture of a man of sufficient independent greatness of character 
to deserve so elaborate and extensive a book as that which records 
his life. J. G. R. 
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EXPRESSIONS. 
[From the advance-sheets of the first number of “Somebody Else’s Universe.”’] 


MISSION calls me o’er the seas ; 
_ For it, I leave Belgravian teas, 
Communings sweet with Postlethwaite and Maudle, 
My midnight muse, my noon-tide dawdle. 


For it, I brave the tossing wave, 

The winds that leap from forth the cave 
Of A£olus, and fiercely beaming star 
That frights the sailor from afar. 


I bear with me the sunflower wild, 

The lily passionate and mild ; 

I take my curling locks and silken hose, 
As beacons bright for those 


Whose lot is cast in newly-founded states, 
Whose struggles daily with the fates, 

In busy trade, on ’change, in thronging mart, 
Have brought them wealth, not art. 


To them, I prate, in accents sweet and low, 
Of letters, taste, and all I little know ; 
And, smiling sadly, as did they of old, 
I spoil these new Egyptians of their gold. 
Oscar TAYME, 





SCIENCE. 


SCIENCE. 
A MODERN WAR-SHIP. 


OME one has cleverly said that the British Government spends 

millions of dollars in producing guns which will pierce any 

ship, and then spends more millions in devising ships which will 
resist any projectile. 

The latest and most complete results of this costly amusement 
appear to be embodied in Her Majesty’s ship “ Inflexible,”—a 
huge leviathan, of such peculiar construction that it is difficult to 
classify her under any of the known rigs; for, as Mr. Atkins says 
in the London Graphic: «She, like Cleopatra’s barge, beggars all 
description.” She is rated at 11,400 tons burthen, and carries four 
eighty-ton guns, whose muzzles are large enough to take in a boy 
of ten years. The walls of the turrets are said to be four feet 
thick, being composed of an outside casing of steel-faced iron, one 
foot thick ; then a layer of teak-wood, one foot thick ; then a second 
casing of iron, one foot thick; then another layer of teak-wood, 
and, finally, an inside lining of iron, two inches thick; the turrets 
weigh, with their contents, six hundred and fifty tons each, and are 
noiselessly swung around the circle with perfect ease by the ma- 
chinery below deck. The charges of powder and shot are brought 
from the magazines and placed in the gun by machinery, and the 
ramrod is worked by steam-power, The capacity for coal is twelve 
hundred tons; but the consumption is so enormous, that, if the 
vessel should be kept under full speed, this amount would not last 
one week, while her sailing power is considered much below the 
average. In addition to her guns, she is provided with Whitehead 
torpedoes, which are placed in pneumatic tubes, and shot forth with 
immense velocity from the side of the vessel, at a depth of ten feet 
below the surface of the water. She is also provided with Gatlings, 
Nordenfeldts, and other guns of small calibre, for defence against 
torpedo-boats. 

A curious device to prevent excessive rolling is to be tried. A 
sort of enormous trough is to be constructed across the centre of 
the vessel, into which about sixty tons of water are to be pumped, 
and the air is to be exhausted from the space above the water. It 
is supposed that, as the ship will roll more rapidly than the water 
can move, the weight of the water will tend to act as a counter- 
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poise. Anyone who is familiar with the scientific toy called the 
“ criopherus,” or water-hammer, in which a little water shaken in 
a vacuum-tube falls with a concussion like solid metal, will, we 
think, be excused for some incredulity in regard to the practica- 
bility of this device. Another curious advantage is claimed for 
this vessel, viz.: that she can be sunk in the short space of fourteen 
minutes by opening the water-tight compartments and the torpedo- 
holes. She is further provided with all the latest mechanical im- 
provements, such as ventilating-shafts, steam steering-apparatus, 
electric lights, etc., etc. She has made three trial trips, which have 
been pronounced successful, one being from Plymouth to Gibraltar, 
when she experienced heavy seas in the Bay of Biscay, and behaved 
admirably, the rolling being but ten degrees, while the sea was 
washing over the turrets. 
FRUITS OF SCIENCE VS, FRUITS OF NATURE. 

The old adage, “ where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,” 
is too forcibly impressed upon the mind of the writer to permit him 
to dwell at length upon the sources from which many of the deli- 
cious flavoring extracts and delicate mle fleurs essences are now 
obtained, lest he should offend the zsthetic taste of his readers. 
Avoiding, therefore, any allusion to substances affecting the palate, 
or the still more sensitive olfactories, he may, perhaps, venture to 
show that the chemist, having ascertained by analysis the compo- 
sition of nature’s pigments, has actually reproduced, by synthesis, 
nearly all the natural dyes used for coloriny fabrics, and he has 
done this, not merely as an amusement or as a scientific curiosity 
but on a scale which is growing into a business of enormous pro- 
portions, and giving employment to thousands of working-people. 
An idea of the present extent of this industry may be gained from 
the following statement : 

In 1869, the discovery was made by German chemists that the 
coloring substance called aizarin, found in the madder-root, could 
be artificially manufactured ; prior to that time, the average annual 
value of the madder-root product was over five million dollars, 
In 1868, the enormous quantity of sixty thousand tons of madder- 
root were sent into the market. “ But, in ten years later, a quantity 
of artificial a/zzarin, more than equal to the above amount, was sent 
out from the various chemical factories; so that, in ten years, the 
artificial production had overtaken the natural growth, and the three 
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or four hundred thousand acres of land which had hitherto been 
used for the growth of madder can henceforward be better em- 
ployed in growing corn or other articles of food; . . . . and 
we get our a/izarin-dyeing done now for less than one-third of the 
price which we had to pay to have it done with madder.”* The 
lowest estimate of the value of the artificial a/zarin produced an- 
nually at the present time is seven and one-half million dollars; 
while the value of the annual production of all the coal-tar, or ani- 
line, colors in Germany, France, England and Switzerland is con- 
siderably more than twice this amount. When we learn that the 
artificial dyes are produced by the utilization of a substance (coal- 
tar) which was formerly a refuse material, found in gas-retorts, we 
cannot fail to be impressed with the immense economic value of 
such a discovery, though it is difficult to realize that the delicate 
shades of color which are now produced in silk and other fabrics 
by these aniline dyes owe their origin to such a forbidding substance. 

It is probable that a still greater revolution is to be witnessed 
within the next ten years, and a greater triumph is to be accorded 
to Germany in the recent discovery by one of her savants, Professor 
Adolf Bzyer, of the means of artificially forming indigo. “ Here, 
then, we have another proof of the fact that the study of the most 
intricate problems of organic chemistry, and those which appear to 
many furthest removed from any practical application, are in reality 
capable of yielding results having an absolute value, measured by 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. In proof of this assertion, it is 
only necessary to mention that the value of the indigo imported 
into this country [England,] in the year 1879 reached the enormous 
sum of close on to two million pounds sterling, whilst the total 
production of the world is assessed at twice that amount; so that, 
if, as is certainly not impossible, artificial indigo can be prepared at 
a price which will compete with the native product, a wide field is 
indeed open to its manufacturers.” + 

The value of indigo as a coloring matter has been known from 
very early times ; but its history, though interesting, would be out of 
place in a brief note, and the chemical steps by which it has been 
produced are far too complicated to admit of a clear exposition, 


* Address by H. E. Roscoe, LL. D., F. R. S., President of the Chemical Society, 
London, England, 
+ Lbid, 
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except to a technical expert; nor is the method of its artificial 
manufacture so interesting to the general reader as the knowledge 
of its accomplishment. 

The domain of organic chemistry is a vast one, and it is as yet 
but imperfectly explored. It is a labyrinthine wilderness, in which 
the molecules and atoms are almost hopelessly entangled; but a 
little light is filtering through the mazes of these complicated com- 
binations, and a simpler alphabet of the science is coming into use ; 
there is sad need for such, as the following example of a single re- 
action will show: 

n[C,H,(NO,)C,.-COOH+H, =C,H,NO+CO, +H,O] 
Ortho-nitro-phenyl-propyolic acid. Indigotin. 

A still greater prize is awaiting the chemist who shall discover 
the means of artificially producing cinchonia and quinia, which are 
now obtained from the bark of the cinchona-tree, and morphia, ob- 
tained from the juice of the poppy, of which such vast quantities are 
annually consumed. These alkaloids are all true salts, formed by the 
combination of an organic acid and a base, and there appears to be 
no insuperable reason why they may not be produced economically 
in the laboratory of the chemist as well as in the laboratory of nature. 
It certainly was far more difficult to conceive the possibilty of arti- 
ficially producing alizarin; but, this step having been already 
gained, the others would seem within comparatively easy reach. 

A. E. O. 
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UNIVERSITY ITEMS. 


N the last number of this magazine, we called attention to the 
| application of the Provost to the City Councils, asking that a 
portion of the Almshouse grounds adjoining the property of the 
University should be sold and conveyed to the Trustees, to be held 
by them for the educational purposes of the University. Mayor 
King forwarded the application to both branches of Councils, with 
a message recommending its favorable consideration. It was re- 
ferred to the joint-committee on finance and city property, and a 
special meeting was held on January 19th, when a number of emi- 
nent citizens were present to urge the advantages that would accrue 
to the city from the sale on the proposed terms. The committee 
resolved unanimously toreport an ordinance authorizing the Mayor 
to execute a suitable deed of sale; and, at a special meeting of 
Councils on January 24th, the ordinance was duly reported and 
passed unanimously by both chambers. It received the signature 
of the Mayor on the same day. It is not to be regretted that an 
attempt was made to prevent the execution of the deed, by a cer- 
tain party, by asking for an injunction. A preliminary injunction 
was granted, and on January 28th Judge Elcock heard the argu- 
ment for its continuance by Messrs. Heverinand Shakespeare, while 
the City Solicitor and Messrs. George W. Biddle and William Henry 
Rawle represented the Mayor and the University, and urged the 
dissolution of the injunction and the refusal of another injunction 
upon an amended bill. The Court did refuse the injunction, and 
on January 30th the Mayor executed the deed of sale. 

The property thus acquired by the University consists of about 
thirteen and one-half acres, exclusive of streets. It is admirably 
adapted for the erection of large buildings. The ground is ele- 
vated, well drained, and thoroughly healthy. The purposes for 
which this ground is needed were briefly indicated in our last issue, 
and will be found more fully stated in the affidavit of the Provost 
in the suit above mentioned, which we present below. The unani- 
mous expressions of approval and interest elicited by the appli- 
cation of the University and the action of Councils, showed most 
forcibly the strong hold this institution has upon this community, 
and the clear determination that nothing shall be wanting to enable 
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it to advance and expand, so as to keep pace with the ever-growing 
requirements of modern education. 

The demonstration of this feeling must strengthen the hands of 
the Provost and Trustees, by assuring them of the cordial support 
which the community is ready to give to every wise and liberal 
enterprise on the part of the University. We look to see an im- 
mediate and large increase in the benefactions of our wealthy citizens 
to aid an institution that has shown itself determined to provide for 
the largest needs of the future. Important measures have been 
announced; it is evident that they are necessary; it is equally evi- 
dent they will be very costly, and that liberal endowments must be 
forthcoming to ensure their success. 

The acquisition of the additional ground gives to the University 
of Pennsylvania a rare chance for growth and development, and an 
exceptionally favorable position. But there is one further improve- 
ment that is immediately necessary. We allude to the removal 
of the pauper department from Blockley, leaving the present build- 
ings to be renovated and used as a city hospital, conducted on a 
creditable basis. It is disgraceful that a large poor-house, with its 
obnoxious population, should be tolerated in such a quarter of the 
city ; and it seems evident that the first essential towards securing 
improved administration, both of poor-house and city hospital, is 
to separate widely these two totally distinct and incompatible in- 
stitutions. We doubt not that many of the alleged abuses con- 
nected with Blockley Almshouse are directly traceable to the im- 
practicable system of organization maintained there by the city, 
and we look to Councils to effect promptly a change that will doubt- 
less be approved by the entire community, along with the members 
of the Board of Guardians. 

The establishment of a station on the Pennsylvania Railroad, at 
the South Street Bridge, makes the University readily accessible 
from all parts of the city and neighboring country, and we predict 
a rapid increase in the number of students in attendance in the 
various departments. 

The affidavit of Dr. William Pepper is as follows: 

1. The application for the purchase of the land which is au- 
thorized to be conveyed to the University by ordinance of 24th 
January, 1882, has grown out of the absolute needs of the insti- 
tution for more space. The increase in the number of students 
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attending the various departments of the University has been 
so great—from six hundred in 1871 to over one thousand at 
the present time,—that it will soon be necessary to erect a spa- 
cious building for the scientific department alone. This building 
will occupy the only available site on the present property of 
the University. 

2. But in addition there is an immediate need for a large library 
building. The University now has very large collections of books 
which are unavailable from want of space, The plans for the 
library building are in course of preparation, and will provide 
a large room suitable for public lectures, etc., and abundant space 
for books and for reading-rooms, which will be, under suitable 
regulations, open to the public. 

3. Considerable space is also needed for a large museum build- 
ing, which shall always be open to the public. 

4. It is important that an observatory shall be erected, and a 
site will be reserved for this structure. 

5. One of the most urgent needs for this additional land is for 
the veterinary school and hospital which the Trustees intend to es- 
tablish. All over America, the need of such a school is strongly 
felt, and the city that first provides it in suitable form will take the 
lead in a most important matter. Large sums of money will be 
freely given if suitable ground can be secured for this purpose ; but 
without this additional space this useful project must fail. A sup- 
ply of skilled veterinary surgeons, and a better understanding of 
the nature and treatment of the diseases of our domestic animals, 
would save millions of dollars annually to this country. 

6. Houses of residence or dormitories are also needed in con- 
nection with a great university which, like ours, draws its students 
from all parts of the world, and space must be provided for this 
building, Large sums of money will be available for the endow- 
ment of free scholarships, to enable deserving but needy students 
to profit by the practical teachings of the University ; and it is one 
of the chief honors of the University of Pennsylvania that every 
trust confided to it during the century and a half of its existence 
has been scrupulously kept. 

7. I can speak officially of the very large number of young 
men who apply annually for gratuitous instruction at the Univer. 
sity. We have always dealt with such applications as liberaily 
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as possible; but hereafter it will be impossible to grant them, 
from want of space, unless room for more buildings is secured. 
As part of the condition of the proposed conveyance, the Trustees 
will establish fifty free scholarships, of an annual value of at least 
seventy-five hundred dollars, to students selected from public 
schools of Philadelphia. It must not be thought that the education 
received by the great bulk of students at the University is merely 
a classical and literary one; it is, on the other hand, in the highest 
sense, a practical one, and fits our graduates for immediate entrance 
upon the most important walks of practical life, such as mechanical, 
mining and civil engineering, chemistry, architecture, etc. There 
is not a single one of the graduates of the scientific department 
of the University who cannot speedily obtain lucrative positions 
in connection with the great industrial works of our city and 
country. This is, therefore, a matter which concerns every 
citizen, since the object is to furnish increased facilities, not only 
for the comparative few who can take a classical education, 
but for.the enormous number who seek practical and scientific 
training. It is clear, therefore, that, unless this conveyance 
is made, the growth of this great institution will be effectually 
checked, and before long Philadelphia will lose her prestige as the 
seat of one of the greatest universities of America. All similar 
institutions have extensive lands; and we must have more space if 
we are to compete successfully with them. Wealthy citizens will 
give large sums of money for the specific purposes above-mentioned, 
if this land is secured. 

8. It is less than eight years ago since the University obtained 
from the city the land upon which the Hospital stands, and which is 
reserved exclusively for hospital purposes. It also received two sep- 
arate appropriations of one hundred thousand dollars each from the 
State for the erection of a hospital in which two hundred beds free 
for persons injured shall be maintained; and a further promise was 
made to maintain fifty beds for the poor of the city of Philadelphia. 
It was expected that many years would elapse before these condi- 
tions could be fully complied with; but the liberality of the citizens 
of Philadelphia has enabled the Trustees to advance so rapidly, 
that by next summer the full accommodations called for will be pro- 
vided. One hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars over and 
above the two hundred thousand dollars from the State will have 
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been spent in the erection of the buildings, and an endowment fund 
of five hundred thousand dollars additional has been received and 
invested as a special trust. The charity of the Hospital has been 
extended without stint to all worthy applicants, as may be judged 
from the fact that already 39,448 out-patients have been treated in 
the dispensaries, and 5,499 have been treated inthe wards. Of this 
number, the superintendent tells me that about eighty-five per cent. 
have been free patients, while the remaining fifteen per cent. have 
paid from three dollars a week upward for their board. The annual 
cost of maintaining the Hospital has averaged about twenty-five 
thousand dollars. These facts will show the operation of a single 
one of the numerous trusts managed by the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity. . 

g. They give no idea, however, of the magnitude of the opera- 
tions of the whole University, and of the practical benefits it con- 
fers upon the city. We disburse two hundred thousand dollars 
annually ; and the students who come to us from outside of Phila- 
delphia spend in this city not less than one hundred thousand 
dollars annually in addition. They come to us from every part of 
America, and from many distant countries,—from Australia, Japan, 
Brazil and Europe. 

10. It is impossible to estimate the advantage to a great city 
like Philadelphia of having thousands of active and successful men 
scattered over the earth, most of them retaining some sort of con- 
nection with us through the fact of having graduated at our uni- 
versity. This question, therefore, is really a great municipal one, 
and surely merits being dealt with in the largest and broadest 
spirit. It is not a matter of giving the city land to a private cor- 
poration. The University is not a private corporation ; it is really 
an integral part of the city itself. It already holds trusts which 
give to it this character, and it asked for this additional land on 
the conditions that it will never sell any part of it without the con- 
sent of the city, and that it will build thereon no buildings, save 
for educational purposes. 

11. It did not ask for it for any possible gain or profit to itself, 
but solely because the growth and increased importance of this great 
community, and the corresponding growth and increase of our great 
university, render additional facilities and additional space abso- 
lutely indispensable. 
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At a regular meeting of the executive board of the Society of 
the Alumni of the Departments of Arts and Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, held December 15th, 1881, the committee on 
Commencement Week exercises made a report which was unani- 
mously adopted. In this report, the committee recommended that 
the board should request the Undergraduates to hold their public 
entertainments, which are now scattered through the college-year, 
within ten days of Commencement Day, and, as far as may be de- 
sirable, within the University buildings; and, further, that the 
secretary of each class be requested to communicate to the secre- 
tary of the Society the order of the Commencement Week exercises, 
which shall be incorporated in a notice, to be sent to each Alumnus 
a week before such exercises shall commence. It was further re- 
commended that an oration be delivered annually before the So- 
ciety and invited guests, in the University Chapel, upon the even- 
ing preceding Commencement Day, by some prominent orator, to 
be elected by the board. A resolution was passed by the board 
empowering the committee to select an orator and to co-operate 
with the Undergraduates in any effort which may be made on their 
part to enforce the recommendations of the committee. The ac- 
tion of the Alumni board is heartily approved of by Provost Pep- 
per, and it is hoped that the interest of the Alumni in Undergrad- 
uate affairs may be increased. It is proposed to hold a joint 
meeting of the committee and class presidents Tuesday evening, 
February 14th, at the University Club. The board comnuittee is 
composed of the following gentlemen: Alfred G. Baker, Class of 
51; Henry Budd, Jr., Class of ’68; Robert H. Neilson, Class of ’70; 
Chas. A. Ashburner, Class of ’74 ; Edward G. McCollin, Class of ’78. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


CIRCUMSTANCE of peculiar interest in the history of peri- 
A odical literature is to be found in the fact that on the 4th Feb- 
ruary Chambers’s Fournal attained to the ripe age of half a century. 
Fifty years is a long period of life for a journal of any kind, and 
under any change of circumstances; but such a term of life in 
a popular periodical, adopting at the start and sustaining, under 
the same management, throughout that whole period an exception- 
ally high standard of excellence and a singular purity of tone, is 
really phenomenal. There are time-honored quarterly reviews and 
monthlies that can boast of longer life, but they are addressed 
to special classes, or else have enjoyed the support of the wealthy; 
it is questionable if there can be found any other instance 
of a really popular journal, addressed to the masses of the 
people and supported wholly by that constituency, putting out, 
week after week, for fifty years, sixteen pages of solid and instruc- 
tive reading to a hundred thousand readers, for the price of a 
penny and a half, without change of management, and without 
deviation from the standard adopted in the beginning. It is a 
triumph in the field of periodical literature, and a contribution 
to the welfare of humanity of incalculable value. Well deserved 
was the greeting of Sydney Smith when he called upon Dr. Wil- 
liam Chambers in London, and said: “ You are surprised, probably, 
at my visit. There is nothing strange about it. The originator of 
the Edinburgh Review has come to see the originator of the Edin- 
burgh Fournal.” That visit happened nearly forty years ago, and 
Dr. Chambers, surviving his brother Robert and nearly all his old 
friends and fellow workers, is able in his old age to write his 
“Reminiscences of a Long and Busy Life” in the journal in which 
he wrote, fifty years ago, in its first number, the opening words 
which have been the key-note of his thoughts in the conduct of 
the Yournal ever since: “The principle by which I have been 
actuated is to take advantage of the universal appetite for instruc- 
tion which at present exists; to supply to that appetite food of 
the best kind, in such form and at such price as will suit the con- 
venience of every man in the British Dominions.” These words 
Dr. Chambers, as he quotes them, modestly describes as “ written 
in a fevered state of feeling.’ We may, perhaps, be permitted to 
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characterize them as words of practical good sense and of broad 
philanthrophy ; and, as fellow-workers in that limited domain of pe- 
riodical literature which relies upon no sensational element for 
success, it is with heartfelt pleasure that we send across the waters 
our greetings to this time-honored journal in its year of jubilee, 
and our hearty congratulations to its venerable editor who had the 
courage to begin such an enterprise, and conduct it with the same 
unvarying steadfastness of purpose, through all these years. 
S. W. 


The first number of Our Continent, the new illustrated weekly 
journal, has made its appearance. It has been looked for with 
great interest, and it well fulfils the promise held out in its pros- 
pectus. It is emphatically a strong number, and as there is no 
doubt that the succeeding issues will come up to the same standard, 
this new undertaking deserves to be recognized as a valuable ad- 
dition to the list of American periodicals. Its conductors are men 
of exceptional literary ability and business capacity, while the list of 
promised contributors includes some of the most able and enter- 
taining writers, both at home and abroad. It. begins, therefore, 
under the most favorable auspices, and possessed of all the elements 
requisite to insure success. No more opportune moment could be 
found to launch such a project upon the public favor. There is an 
eager and craving hunger for periodical reading of an entertaining 
sort, and the hunger must be appeased. Quarterly journals are 
things of the past, monthlies are well enough in their way, but 
the hunger becomes painful before the month rolls around. Weekly, 
daily, even semi-daily periodicals are required, for no one nowa- 
days is satisfied without seeing at least two newspapers in a day. 
Perhaps in the well-conducted weekly journal may be found the 
happy medium which will satisfy this demand and at the same time 
conduce to the public good. There are many reasons why this 
should be so, and very clear proof of the fact that it is so may be 
found in the enormous circulation of the weekly editions of our 
daily papers. We soon find out that hasty and desultory reading 
is unsatisfactory, and, though we read the daily papers to get the 
latest news of current events, we are more likely to do more ex- 
tended reading at longer intervals. In the domestic life of our 
American people, nearly all of whom are hard workers, there is a 
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habit of doing a great many things once a week, and the habit 
which applies of necessity to household duties is likely to be made 
applicable to pleasure and recreation also. In very many house- 
holds whose means will not permit access to all the periodical 
literature, the arrival of the weekly paper is an event of the week, 
and the day of its arrival naturally becomes a stated time for 
reading. If Our Continent should succeed in supplying this want 
among the masses of the people, by furnishing really instructive 
and entertaining reading at a moderate price, its promoters will be 
doing substantial good, and will deserve to be well rewarded for 
their efforts. We heartily wish them a large measure of success. 
S. W. 


Semper quid novi ex Africa! A most interesting field in Goethe 
literature, which, for some reason, has hitherto entirely escaped the 
attention of the admirers of that wonderful intellect, has just been 
filled by the arduous labors of the learned Dr. Herman Rollett, 
Stadt Archivar of Baden-bei-Wien. The “portraits of Goethe” 
are the objects of his research, and the results of ten years’ labor 
are about to be embodied in a volume which will contain three 
hundred Goethe-bildnisse, chronologically arranged and artistically 
described, forming a fitting copestone to the vast amount of 
literature already devoted to that giant genius. The hands into 
which this:great work has fallen are well worthy of the task. 
Nearly forty years have elapsed since his “ Friihlingsboten aus 
(sterreich” led the way to a renown second to that of no living poet 
of the German tongue. But the laurels of poetry were not suf- 
ficent for Dr. Rollett, and for some years he has been devoting 
himself with a thoroughly German zeal and application to studies 
of art and art history, as a preparation for the present volume. 

America should be represented in this vast undertaking. If any 
American engraved portraits of Goethe exist,as no doubt they do, 
they should be communicated to Dr. Rollett, to ensure absolute 
perfection to the work,—a consummation of which the whole civi- 
lized world may well be proud. H. P., Jr. 


The seed sown years ago by the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston in its first “ triennial” festival has borne good fruit. Natu- 
rally, those engaged in getting up subsequent festivals were at 
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first more concerned in bringing together a chorus and an orchestra 
of monster proportions than in giving adequate performances of 
symphony and oratorio. But even the jubilee of 1872 had its bright 
side; for there were moments when the vision of the regiment of 
red-shirted firemen who wielded the hammersin the “ Anvil Chorus” 
from “ Zrovatore’”’ had faded from sight, and when the echoes of 
their deafening clangor had died away. There were intervals 
when Mr. Zerrahn held the Jaton, and when singers and players 
seemed fully impressed with the importance of the better work they 
had in hand. Moreover, we have to thank Mr. Gilmore for affording 
us a chance to hear the excellent foreign military bands, and to see 
Strauss leading the orchestra in several of his waltzes. 

Within the past ten years, much of this has been changed. 
There have been festivals, indeed; but now earnest, skilful, learned 
musicians have the direction. Mr. Theodore Thomas and Dr. 
Damrosch have succeeded in making New York the musical cap- 
ital of the United States. While the large enterprises they have 
undertaken require so great an outlay of time, money and labor as 
to invest the question of ways and means with vital importance, 
they have never sacrificed their regard for their art to the needs of 
the hour. They would, indeed, feel that they were trifling with the 
host of singers who gather from far and wide at their mere request, 
if the work they asked them to take part in were not worthy of 
their best efforts. Asa result, these concerts educate singers and 
players as well as audiences. Of the remoter influence of such 
occasions, as illustrated in the greater zeal with which the various 
societies go back to their own work, it is needless to speak. 

Preparations for the spring music festivals in New York and in 
Cincinnati are already far advanced, and Mr. Theodore Thomas is 
to lead in both. The directors of the Cincinnati festival have 
awarded the prize for a composition for chorus and orchestra to 
Mr. W. W. Gilchrist, of this city. The competition was confined 
to composers of American birth; but the list of judges included 
two such distinguished Europeans as Herr Reinecke of Leipzig 
and M. Saint-Saens of Paris. The work is a setting of the Forty- 
Sixth Psalm, and its performance at one of the festival concerts will 
be looked forward to with much interest. ah. SS. 
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THE Portrait OF A Lapy. By Henry James, Jr. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. 

Mr. James, as is his wont, commences by interesting the reader 
deeply, not only in what may be supposed to be his heroine, but in 
her surroundings, or, rather, the mse en scéne in which she first 
appears. 

Nothing can be more delightful to the imagination than the charm- 
ing old country-house, the sunny, quiet afternoon, the beautiful lawn, 
—-which are cut so clearly that one can fairly see them; nor more 
interesting than the group of dissimilar men and dogs to whom 
Isabella Archer suddenly and mysteriously appears. Of course, 
Lord Warburton falls in love with her, and would fain marry the 
princess at once; but no,—she has ideas, or, rather, ideals, and, 
longing to see the world, she declines a rent-roll and the peerage. 
Yet in the manner of her refusal of Wardurton, and later of 
Goodwood, we have our first dim suspicions that, after all, we are 
not looking at the portrait of a lady, but at a very clever 
mechanical drawing of an automaton, who moves perfectly in 
every part, but who, after all, is not alive. Not being in love with 
either of her adorers, why not say so frankly, and be done with 
it? Nevertheless, she is still interesting, and one feels with Ralph 
Touchett the delight of spectatorship and expectation of a“ brilliant 
career which would not be wanting in the unexpected.” A new 
power shortly comes to her in the shape of money,and with it trouble 
and blight ; for she is instantly made use of,—unconsciously, of 
course,—and married by Madame Merle, the villain of the piece, 
to a cold, cynical impersonation of selfishness, who recalls vividly 
Grandcourt in “ Daniel Deronda.” 

Ending there is none ; but that the reader does not expect, for 
Mr. James invariably shirks the consequences which his character- 
building produces, and the reader is left to arrange matters accord- 
ing to his own sweet will. /sabella Archer cannot be called heart- 
less ; for, strictly speaking, she has no heart, and it is her intellect 
which suffers in her utter failure to obtain happiness or success in 
the career she thought she chose for herself. Introspection was a 
great snare to her; she would have been much happier could she 
but have applied her cousin’s advice to “take things more easily. 
Don’t question your conscience so much; it will get out of tune, 
like a strummed piano. Keep it for great occasions Don’t try 
so much to form your character,—it’s like trying to pull opena 
rosebud ; ”—from which it may be inferred that Mss Archer had 
herself very much on her own mind; indeed, she confesses to Ralph 
that she was absorbed in herself, and “ looked at life too much as a 
doctor’s prescription.” | Occasionally, her self-consciousness is 
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most amusing to the spectator ; as, for instance, in the query: “ Who 
was she, what was she, that she should hold herself superior to 
this great opportunity?” And one is forcibly reminded of the 
banquet of beauty which Grosvenor feels that he should not with- 
hold from his female admirers. As a whole, her character. seems 
to lack consistency ; for surely unconventionality was her god, and 
yet, as the drama of her life advances, she yields, however unwill- 
ingly, to the customs of society, and, though for a moment moved 
by the stormy passion of Goodwood, she dismisses him, (forever, it 
is to be hoped,) and the indications are that she will return to Rome. 
It seems rather a picture of a lady, than a portrait. 

On the contrary, Madame Merle is real. One becomes so in- 
terested in her talk, her savoir faire,——and then so tired of her 
cleverness; she is too complete, and, although she had herself well 
in hand, she never satisfied her ambitions nor won any of the prizes. 
There can be no doubt of her being flesh and blood. Her crime is 
well concealed, and only serves to make the latter end of the book 
more repellent. 

Mr. Buntling and Henrietta Stackpole are amusing, but so unlike 
any known type of American or English life, that it is doubtful if 
even Madame Tussaud would admit them to her gallery; but 
Ralph Touchett is simply delightful. The portrait, apparently 
unknown to the artist, is really of him, and is so faithful to nature 
that the reader must think of him as a personal friend. 

Mr. James’s style is finished and polished till it is almost painful ; 
one has to take it in sections (as Dundreary thought his lady- 
love proposed to take him), and a microscope is needed to do it jus- 
tice. Most novels lose by appearing serially ; but, on the contiary, 
it is the only way to do justice to this one; for, though it is never 
commonplace, it is at times tedious, and requires more attention in 
the following than is justified by the result. 

Mr. James is apparently making the American girl his study, 
and has struck various chords, from Daisy Miller to Isabella 
Archer ; but the key-note of that complex production of modern life 
is as yet untouched by him. E. S. P. 


Views oN VEXED Questiuns. By William W. Kinsley. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1881. 


Here we have a book, enjoyable throughout, full of thought, 
and which cannot fail to be instructive. Parts of it have already 
appeared in THE PENN Montuty; and, as an apology to the author 
for the tardiness of this notice, (for the book has been on hand for 
some little time,) it may be stated that the reviewer felt moved to 
read it through carefully, in the midst of many other avocations, 
before writing about it. 

The first chapter is on “The Supernatural,” and Mr, Kinsley 
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grasps and emphasizes as a factor in the workings of the compli- 
cated universe the will-force of a divine creator and organizer,— 
a force which 1s in reality as verily a phenomenon in the universe 
as any other. He is abreast of the conclusions of science, and 
sums up what he has to say in this chapter with the following 
words: “The theory which I adopt, and in this paper have at- 
tempted to prove, is that physical, and perhaps intellectual, phe- 
nomena are due to an efficiency once imparted by the Creator to 
the earth and its inhabitants, but now abiding in them, operating 
apart from himself, and subject to fixed conditions; that through 
compliance with these conditions the forces of matter and of 
thought become servitors of the Divine will in the same way as 
of the human, only in an immeasurably greater degree. This 
theory, I think, accords most perfectly with the claims of science, 
and enables sad and discouraged souls to feel the warm grasp of the 
hand of their heavenly Father.” 

In the next chapter (pages 89-150), the author deals with 
“Mental Life Below the Human,” and discusses the questions: 
«Are Animals, First, Rational ? Second, Moral? Third, Immortal?” 
A vast number of interesting facts are put before the reader, and 
at the close of the chapter (page 149,) Mr. Kinsley says: “Although it 
isextremely difficult,as we have seen, if not impossible, to draw sharply 
the dividing line between the mineral and the vegetable, between 
the vegetable and the lower animal, and between the lower animal 
and man, yet no one can rise froma careful examination of their 
prominent characteristics without carrying with him a profound 
conviction that each marks not only an important but a radical 
departure in creation. This series of changes is an ascending one, 
constituting four successive steps in the evolution of a divine 
ideal.” 

In the third chapter, the title of which is “When Did the 
Human Race Begin?” (pages 151-188,) various answers to the 
question are given, as put forth by the advocates of differing views, 
and the closing paragraph will give some idea of the author’s 
treatment of the subject: “While these many widely differing 
notions witness to the confusion in which this whole subject is yet 
involved, they also show some reconciliation possible, and encour- 
age Christians to still hold firm their confidence, and with patience 
wait.” 

This ends the “ First Part” of the volume. “Part Second” 
begins with “Satan Anticipated;” and, although some readers 
will undoubtedly dissent from the author’s views of certain “ meces- 
sities,” as propounded on pages 201-202, in their bearing on a very 
mysterious subject, yet it must be said that the whole tenor of the 
article, showing how highest good is evolved, or may be, out of 
deepest evil, cannot fail to be encouraging to all who feel the grav- 
ity of struggle as a law of being. 
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The moral of the next chapter, on “The Key to Success,” 
(pages 231-254,) may be summed up in a short sentence near its 
end: “ No personal advancement not founded upon pronounced 
personal merit should ever be sought for or accepted ;’’—an honest, 
manly sentiment, and one which ought to operate very widely, not 
only as a principle of individual life, but also as the very foundation- 
stone of good government, the very key-note of “ Civil Service 
Reform.” 

The character of that child of genius, and morbid sensibility, 
and erratic morals, Percy Bysshe Shelley, is analyzed in the next 
chapter (pages 255-302). The writer concludes it with these 
words: “It has been my purpose simply to show how Shelley, 
surcharged as he was with imagination, individualism, enthusiasm, 
love and hope, while exhibiting in his life and writings many 
apparently vital contradictions, actually mantained, in the main 
drift of both his thoughts and acts, as strict a self-consistency as 
comports with usual human frailty. Precisely how far he was 
accountable for his morbid mental morals, his dangerous doctrines, 
and still more dangerous modes of life, or how far he was the 
helpless creature of organism and circumstance, I leave an open 
question, preferring that the responsibility of its decision shall rest 
with that higher tribunal to which he has gone,—‘ The Court of 
Final Appeal.’ ” 

The concluding chapter of the book is an enthusiatic and 
loving résumé of the life and character of the gifted and plucky 
Bronté sisters. 

Mr. Kinsley’s volume is heartily commended as both interesting, 
healthy and instructive. J. A. H. 


My First Horipay; or, LETTErs Home From Co.Lorapo, UTAH 
AND CALIFORNIA. By Caroline H. Vall. Boston: Roberts Bro- 
thers. 1881. 


The most noticeable thing about this book to an untravelled 
Eastern reader is the new impression it gives of California as re- 
gards climate and products, as well as, in many respects, the man- 
ner of life of the inhabitants. As regards the first, the author 
seems to have found little but fog and dampness,—so much fog as 
seriously to interfere with the enjoyment of sight-seeing, and damp- 
ness to an extent which makes neuralgia and rheumatism prevail- 
ing diseases, and renders life in the open air after sunset, which 
is one of the compensations of summer in this longitude, almost an 
impossibility there. Accompanied with this, there is (or, at least, 
was during the summer of 1880,) an almost total lack of rain, so 
that, between the dust, and the roughness and discomfort of all the 
various modes of conveyance, it must require a great deal of en- 
thusiasm to make travelling anything but a very serious sort of 
amusement. 
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Indeed, the whole tone of the book, whether the author is de- 
scribing the railway journeys, with all the obstacles and annoying 
discourtesies she met with, or the characteristics of the life she en- 
countered, while in the Pacific States, is rather discouraging to any- 
one contemplating either a visit or a residence there. Nevertheless, 
the book is very interesting and well worth reading. The author’s 
views are, generally speaking, those of a “ very advanced” thinker, 
—she is, we believe, a Unitarian preacher; but the thoughts 
aroused in her mind by the scenes through which she passed are 
nearly always valuable, as, for example, all she has to say about 
Leadville and its horrors, which are described near the beginning 
of the book, and again, by way of retrospect, on pages 180 to 182. 
Again, on page 295, there are some excellent remarks on the con- 
nection between woman’s household duties, especially cooking, and 
temperance, which we heartily recommend to all women who have 
any home responsibilities. Finally, the concluding pages give the 
author’s reflections on the shooting of President Garfield, @ propos 
of the assassination of an editor who was fighting the local « ma- 
chine” of the town where he lived, and among them this, which 
we earnestly hope may prove a true prophecy, on page 419: 
“And what is this harvest? . . . Jt is the triumph of Civil 
Service Reform. This will make the lives of public men safe, will 
diminish the pressure upon public officers, and will give us states- 
men where we have had politicians.” 

The style of the author is, on the whole, very good; but here and 
there we find flights of sentiment or imagination which we might 
wish had been omitted. For instance, on page 30 occurs this re- 
markable sentence: “A valley, gracious as Paradise and noiseless as 
the night, opens from a bend in the river, five hundred feet below. 
Gay teams with four horses catch a glimpse of us, and wave through 
the silence white banners of cheer”! Generally, however the 
descriptions are better than this. R. F. W. 


CAMBRIDGE TRIFLES; OR, SPLUTTERINGS FROM AN UNDERGRADUATE 
Pen. By the author of “A Day of My Life at Eton.” New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 

This little book is an anonymous republication of some articles 
that appeared originally in the Cambridge Review, collected and ar- 
ranged by their author so as to give a continued though unconnected 
account of his university life. Each article or chapter forms a complete 
story of some incident or event, or gives the writer’s impression of 
some custom or institution, and may be read consecutively or by 
itself, and as the advertisement says, “may be taken up at any 
moment or laid aside.” It is in that way we would advise that it 
should be read. For, taken consecutively, you become not a little 
wearied with the constant reference the writer makes, though in a 
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very pleasant, ironical way, to the annoyance he was subjected to 
from piano-playing and the continual tea-drinking every student 
seems to indulge in, until you are almost lead to believe that 
students at Cambridge do nothing but play pianos and drink tea, 
Had he reserved all his allusions to piano-playing for his very bright 
article on “ Music,” and all his tea-drinkings for his chapter on 
‘Five O’Clock Tea,” (Chapters VIII. and X. respectively,) you 
would not, having rvead the previous articles consecutively, have 
had already such a surfeit of both these subjects as to unfit you for 
a proper enjoyment of the very real wit of these two chapters. 

A short quotation from the article on “ Music,” above referred 
to, will illustrate very aptly the general style of the book. Speak- 
ing of a man who had a room directly above his, and particularly 
annoyed him with his piano-playing, he says : 

“T’ve never been able to catch him at his leg work yet. He's 
lately got a new pair of boots, very thick and strong, and I had 
hoped he had been meaning to begin a system of grinds, or riding or 
bicycling, or anything to take him away for at least some time in 
the day; but it has only resulted in the production of a series of 
louder crashes from the instrument than before. D’ you think now 
there is any way of stopping him? ‘ Music tiath charms,’ I know, 
and ‘the man that hath not music in his soul’—at least, Peddle has 
music in his sole, or thinks he has—it’s all very well; but when it 
comes to a man making a piano into a means of taking regular 
and violent exercise, as if it were a bicycle, I think that it is high 
time that somebody set to work to suppress him.” 

The article on “Lectures” is a very excellent commentary 
upon the lecture system, its use and abuse, alike by the lecturer 
and the scholar, and is applicable to and may be appreciated by 
the student in many of our universities, as by those to whom it was 
addressed. 

The book is divided into two parts, with a short “ Legend ” of 
a few pages added. The first part he designates « Egotistical 
Essays,” and, speaking in the first person in a deprecatory, apolo- 
getic way, expresses his thoughts and opinions of those usages, 
customs and institutions of the university which he thus criticises. 
The second part, “ 2zeppodoyos,” («a babbler of idle talk,’’) is a collec- 
tion of the supposed conversation or gossip of a “‘ cexppodoyos,” a type 
of student common everywhere,—a man good enough at heart 
and without spite or malice, who unable to apply himself, wastes 
his own time and cthers, in discussing and criticising the behavior 
and methods of his fellow students, trying to persuade his hearers 
that all others are wrong, their systems faulty, and the plan he ad- 
vises, or the method he is shortly to adopt, is the only proper 
course to pursue. And thus he goes on, always suggesting but 
never carrying anything into effect, until finally, examinations 
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drawing near, he concludes that he was not cut out for a profes- 
sional man, so what is the use of his getting a degree; better 
start right into business, or, as they call it at Cambridge, “go 
down.” The author makes a very skilful use of this character, 
not only to draw his moral condemning the class, but also, as in 
the « Egotistical Essays,” either to commend certain practices and 
customs by making the very complaints in the mouth of the com- 
plainer evidence the advantages of the thing complained of, or by 
the praise of the person praising to condemn. 

On the whole, the book is a bright addition to a class and style 
of writing which of late years has been popular, as well in this 
country as in England, and should be generally encouraged, as 
tending to increase literary tastes among the undergraduates in 
our colleges and make their college press much more interesting 
and readable than in the past. H. L. G. 


THE ARTIST AND His Mission: A Stupy in Atstuetics. By Rev. 
William M. Riley, Ph. D. Philadelphia: John E. Potter & Co. 
12mo. Pp. xi, 165. 

The author of this work styles himself “ Professor of Ancient 
Languages, Palatinate College,’ and dates his preface « Myers- 
town, Pa.” He starts out in his prefatory note with two 
acknowledgments, both of which are clearly apparent upon an 


examination of his pages, and either of which would be sufficient 
excuse, if any were needed, for not inflicting another book upon 
mankind. “In the first place,” he says, “ he has scarcely anything 
to set forth that is origzna/, and in the second his reading has been 
coafined to a very /émited sphere.” The material seems to have 
been first used in the form of lectures before a school class, where 
originality is not often looked for and less often found; but the 
_ question that will suggest itself to every inquiring mind is: « Why, 
when at the outset he makes this acknowledgment, did he go 
any further, and put his lectures into print?” Unfortunately for 
the reader, the volume does not answer the query, for certainly this 
“Study in Aésthetics” will not tend to elucidate the science of the 
beautiful ; its utterances being involved and obscure from the be- 
ginning to the end. It is an attempt at higher metaphysics with- 
out having mastered the fundamentals, and consequently the trite- 
ness of some of the observations would be amusing for their 
puerility were it not that the loftiness and sublimity of the theme 
preclude such feelings. To think of a writer upona profound sub- 
ject placing a foot-note to the word sensuous, “ guarding the reader 
against confounding semwswous with sensual!” The introduction is 
devoted to the artist’s mission, me’ hod and resources; then follow 
three divisions on the sense o/ beauty in general ; the sense of beauty 
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unfolding itself in esthetic productivity; and the sense of beauty as 
the endowment of the individual artist, considering under the last 
head alent, geniality and gentus. 

We regret that we cannot recommend this book for anything. 
Much more lucid treatments of the great subject of zsthetics can 
readily be found, and notably in the charming work of Eugéne 
Veron, which has been translated into English and issued as ore 
of the “« Library of Contemporary Science.” C. #.. 
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